he Mlugteal 


CLorld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘(Ta WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MDME ADELINA PATTI’S GALA NIGHT AND CLOSE OF THE OPERA. 


T HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), at 8, “IL TROVA- 
TORE.” Manrico, Signor Giannini; I! Conte di Luna, Signor de Anna; 
Ferrando, Signor de Vaschetti; Ruiz, Signor Rivaldini; Un Zingaro, Signor 
Buletto; Azucena, Mdlle Macvitz; Inez, Mdlle Bauermeister; and Leonora, 
Mdme Adelina Patti (this appearance being the completion of her 25th consecu- 
tive season at this theatre). 

The National Anthem will be pe after the opera, in which Mdme Adelina 
Patti will take part, supported by the full orchestra, chorus, and military bands. 

Doors open at Eight. Commence at 8.30, Box Office open from Ten till Five, 


~~ CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COOTTELL. 


The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 


The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free oholarbine and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent, Concerts, Orchestra, 
= al weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, W. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. Founder and Director—Herr 
ScHUBERTH. Nineteenth Season, 1885. The date of the next SOIREE will 
be duly forwarded to members. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining may 
have Prospectus on application to 

244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


HE ———— CLUB for the MUSICAL PROFESSION 


_ AND AMATEURS. Professional Gentlemen and others wishing to join are 
desired to apply for particulars to Secretary, 52, NEw Bonp STREET. Original 
Members’ List nearly completed, Endeavours for securing Olubhouse in 
Piccadilly or immediate proximity continue. 


“MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT.”) 


THN C ‘ j 

ME — COVENTRY will sing Grssonr’s fine setting 

0! ONGFELLOW'S Poem, ‘‘MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE 
SUMMER NIGHT”), during his Provincial Tour, viz.: at Bridlington, July 27, 
28, 29 ;W hitby, July 30,31, and August 1 ; Saltburn, August 3; Herne Bay, August 
5and 6; Broadstairs, August 7 and 8; Ramsgate, August 10 to 15; Eastbourne, 
August 17 to 22; Southsea, August 24, 25, 26; Bournemouth, August 27, 28, 29; 
bs ara August 31 and Sept, 2; Hastings, Sept. 3, 4, and 5; Brighton, 

















“GAVOTTE DU ROI.” 


MSs perpen CLIFFORD will play Gzrarp Coventry's 
, admired “ E DU ROL” Every Evening during the abo ; 
Published, Price 4s., by DuNcAN DAVISON & 00., 244 Baew' Street, W. soa 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
Me IVER McKAY sang with great effect Professor 


Brra@son’s admired “SERENADE MORESQUE,” at Prof , 
Concert, at 29, Albert Gate.—(The “ mt ot er he 
Daviso & 0. 244, Regent c ; a . yess Moresque” is published by Duncan 


D “HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 
M LLE LILAS SPONTINI sang (by special desire) 


her admired Song, “HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at the West Kensington Park 


Popul 
Steet, Loan ey ee ished, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 











‘TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
ME VICTOR ROMILLY sang Horz Tempze’s admired 


Song, “TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” 
’ AY,” at . 
by Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent wane ‘lethal 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
ME VICTOR ROMILLY sang  Ascner’s popular 


Romance, “ ALIOE 
Publi , » WHERE ART THOU,” at B v | . 
ublished by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, — — 








. 


CORA BBR 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), : 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


Lon@-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. Now ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
a and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D'HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 





FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STuDy OF MusIcAL FoRM WITH ,THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any roval 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—" A knowledge of form is imparted in simple =a eee 
language. heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though-much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W SWANIJSONNENSOHEIN & CO. PaTerNosTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


PRESTO ANIMATO, BY BEETHOVEN. 


Transcribed for Pianoforte by 


JULES BRISSAC, 


“This bright and genial little movement is here “Se a , and proves 
a most acceptable and interesting pianoforte piece. Its difficulty is by no means 
excessive, but the music is so neatly laid out, and of itself so tuneful an 
animated, that a good effect is obtained at a small cost. The more of such 
‘ transcriptions’ the better.”— Queen, 18th July, 1885. 

“The lovers of the lighter forms of classical pianoforte music are indebted to 
Mr Jules Brissac for an admirable arrangement of the spirited finale of the 
Trio in G@, which has so frequently been heard at the aveshe Concerts in St 
James's Hall. No point of interest in the original is omi in the transcription, 
and the whole is so cleverly compressed and adapted to the capabilities of the 
keyboard, that Beethoven’s attractive phrases may thus be enunciated with com- 
plete and charming effect by the pianoforte alone, unassisted by the violin and 
cello.” —Musical World, 4th July, 1885. aie 

Price 4s, 
London: OHARLES JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 


DREAM WISH, Music by Brrasox, Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Barnes, Sung by Miss BertHa Forests, 4s.; and “SERENADE 

MORESQUE, Music by BER@son, Sung by Mr IveR McKay, 4s., are published 
by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcarinas & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSE SONG. 


*“L’INCANTATRICKE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
«In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
From the “Daily News.” 

“The Lesson Scene included a new valse aria, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ composed by 
Signor Arditi. The piece, while preserving the dance rhythm, also offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the display of those executive powers which Mdme Patti 
= in such rare perfection. Her admirable rendering of it elicited pro- 
onged and enthusiastic appl that itated its repetition.” 

From the ‘ Globe.” 

‘In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced an elegant vocal ‘waltz, ‘ L’Incan- 

tatrice’ (‘The Enchantress’), which was unanimously encored.” 
From the “Observer.” 

“‘In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced a melodious waltz, ‘ L’Incanta- 
trice,’ composed for her by Signor Arditi. This was followed by applause so 
perseveringly prolonged that a repetition of the waltz became unavoidable.” 

From the “Sunday Times.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti sang! in brilliant style Arditi’s valse, 
* L’Incantatrice,’ which had to be repeated.” 

From the ‘Morning Post.” 

** The new valse, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ written for her by the Maestro Arditi, the 
conductor, was given with such exquisite finish and spontaneity that the title of 
the Valse was transferred to the artist, for the whole audience was literally the 
slave of her enchantments. The valse was encored twice.” 

From the “Daily Chronicle.” 

‘*An interesting element in Saturday’s performance was the introduction by 
Mdme Patti, in the Lesson Scene, of a new vocal waltz by Signor Arditi, entitled 
‘ L'Ineantatrice.’ From the charm of Mdme Patti’s manner, no less than from 
the fluency of her vocalization, the waltz was heard under conditions that were 
most promising for its popularity.” 

From the “St James’s Gazette.” 

“*TIncantatrice,’ as Arditi’s latest waltz is called (sung by Mdme Patti in the 
Barbier), is brilliantly written in the true waltz rhythm, with all kinds of 
striking effects for the voice. By its tuneful themes, no less than by its passages 
of vocalization, it produced a most favourable impression, being loudly applauded 
and enthusiastically encored.” 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
es = . factured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 


Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published. 


THE EVE OF ST JOHN. 


Sona, 
Words and Music by 
SCOTT DUNCAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 




















MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BES to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
Riptry HAvERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s, net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s, net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Wirn ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman” ... Wagner 
2. THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. .. Wagner 

3. SPINNING CHORUS Ree eee -.. Wagner 

4, SINGING LIKETH ME _... ons vee see «» Sir G, Macfarren 

5. PARTING F ede re ibe ase ae «. Bir G. Macfarren 

6. THE MERMAIDS... ... cad he ... Sir G. Macfarren 

(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 

Composers s. d. 

A SUMMER NIGHT ... “ik es sind Aguilar ee «. net 3 0 
ALL HALLOW EVE ... ... «+»  «  BennettGilbert .. ,, 2 0 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH ne oes onli F. Schira_... as F 
ORYSTAL SLIPPER ‘ hy one okt J. L. Roeckel oa w €8 
ELFIN KNIGHT .. IgnaceGibsone .. ,, 3 0 
FALL OF THE LEAF be Odoardo Barri... ,, 3 0 
HARVEST QUEEN _... sae A. G. Fowles in as Oe 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE .. ..  «.. ©. M. Weber ae a EO 
MAGIO WELL... .. Sot > ee Verh) MERRIeis  Dcese, Cisy 0 
MAGIO FLOWER ee rane . FE. FB. Rogers am ig 8 8 
MAY TIDE ae sas bee ive ies Mazzoni __.. ns os Oe 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS si eee mm ae 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE a 0 
PAGE (THE) ncn tee a ..  M.W. Balfe oe 4s ORE 
SEA MAIDENS ...  ... 0 one wee«Ss oS i. Rocke eg ee 
WESTWARD HO! ee one Ser i gh 40 

Libretto to above, net, 6d. 


CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
JOHN GILPIN 24. coo oso ves, eS, AMMewton... ... ned é 
MASRPPA «3 cis cc ce 3S We le ne 
PARADISE AND THE PERI va J. F. Barnett ae ok 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL .... Mdme Sainton-Dolby _,, 
Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 
OAPRIOBR A LA TARANTELLE ... 1. cco tenet 
CRADLE SONG ...__... aI sos 
ENCHANTED PIANO ... 
EVENING SONG ide : wah ae 
GOLDEN WINGS Be du (eeel eda dagen tigger Togs 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING... Song ... 
SWEET WEE BIRD ...  ... wow _ rae 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ...... EN a ee 
Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


- LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by IG@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—Lendon: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NzYW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G (“‘SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”) ... . 48. 

LEAVES OF AUTUMN. PoetrybyL. N. FERRE. ve te 4S 

FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) 66 eee tee see 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 


“A LAMENT,” sy LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sx JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROECKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Olifton, at her 


“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,” 
are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. ie 
~ Just Published, ea 
Two Sonas sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET... ...__—_...___.. price 4/- 
(Words by G. OLEFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... nis ne eo .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE BANDBOX. 
(Continued from page 444, ) 

A new comedietta, Sisterly Service, by Mr J. P. Wooler, was 
among the earlier novelties of 1860. Its plot turned upon the 
resemblance of brother and sister, and had evidently been written 
for Mr and Miss Swanborough, Miss Simpson, however, filled the 
part intended for the latter. A farce by Mr Higgie, entitled 
A Frightful Accident, in which Mr Danvers made his bow, was 
the next venture, and in March Miss Swanborough returned, in a 
new comedy, The Loves of Arcadia, written by Miss Braddon. 
The scene of this Dresden China pastoral was laid at Versailles, in 
the reign of Louis Quinze, and naturally gave scope for a very 
brilliant and effective mitse-en-scéne, Byron and Talfourd com- 
bined their energies for the Easter piece, a clever and amusing 
travesty of the old melodrama, The Miller and his Men, in which 
Miss Saunders played “ Grindorff,” and Rogers, his neglected wife, 
“Ravina.” The result, of course, was inimitably droll. At 
Whitsuntide a new and original comedy, Appearances, by Palgrave 
Simpson, deservedly met with the full measure of that success 
which has invariably attended all this author’s dramatic efforts. 
Clarke, Parselle, Miss Bufton, and Mrs Selby were engaged in its 
representation. On Monday the 25th of June, Buckstone played 
“ Box” to the “Cox” of Clarke, and the “ Mrs Bouncer” of Mrs 
Selby, in the farce of Box and Cox, for the benefit of Mr W. H. 
Swanborough. J. L. Toole also appeared in Our Clerks, for Miss 
Saunders’ benefit, on Monday the 16th of July. Revivals of the 
now old favourites, The Lady of Lyons, The Maid and the Mage, 
Fra Diavolo, and Kenilworth, burlesques, marked the progress of 
the autumn season, but the first event of importance was the pro- 
duction, at the end of October, of a new domestic drama, The 
Postboy, by Mr H. T. Craven, in which James Rogers created a 
most marked impression as the hero, a broken down old postboy, 
“Joe Spurrit.” The Christmas burlesque was founded by Byron 
on the old, old fairy tale of Cinderella, and was pronounced at least 
quite equal to any that had preceded it. The spiteful sisters were 
sustained by Rogers and Miss Lavine, “Cinderella,” by Miss 
Simpson, and the “ Prince”—in sky-blue—by Miss Oliver, who 
never looked or acted better. 

The Silver Wedding, a drama in two acts by Mr Wooler, was 
produced at the end of January, and on Valentine’s Day a new 
farce by T. W. Robertson, The Cantab. Both pieces were 
successful, At Easter Miss Swanborough relinquished the lease 
to her father, and withdrew from the stage, on the occasion of her 
marriage, Miss Oliver also left at this time. On Monday the Ist 
of April, Rogers, Clarke, James Bland, Danvers, the Misses 
Saunders, Bufton, Fanny Josephs—engaged to replace Miss 
Oliver—and Marie Wilton formed a very strong cast for Byron’s 
new burlesque, Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Scamp, which gained, 
as it deserved, an immense popularity. The Old Story, & comedy 
in two acts by the same author, was also very well received later 
on. The Maid and the Magpie was once more in the bills during 
July, and on Monday, the 5th of August, Mrs Selby had a fare- 
well benefit, which terminated her connection with the theatre. 
At the end of September, Byron’s Esmeralda; or, The Sensation 
Goat was given, in which the “Quasimodo” of Clarke, both in 
acting and stage make-up, was found indeed a most striking 
impersonation. James Rogers as “ Claude Frollo;” Miss Wilton 
as “ Pierre Gringoire ;” Miss Bufton, “Captain Phoebus ;” Miss 
F, Josephs, “ Esmeralda ;” and Danvers, her “ Goat ;” combined, 
made a very complete ensemble, and the novelty, when taken all 
roi Was possibly the prettiest of its kind ever presented at a 

ouse now long famous for its supremacy in this class of entertain- 
a On Thursday, the 14th of November, Miss Ada Swan- 
orough, a younger sister of the late directress, made her début, 
at the very early age of sixteen, in a new piece, Is it the King, 
written by Mr T. L. Greenwood. At Christmas, Puss in a new 
pair of Boots—also by Byron—although beautifully mounted, and 
pw well played, for some inexplicable reason fell comparatively 
at, and had only a very short run. Mr J. W. Ray, after a three 
y ee Cee reappeared in January, 1862, and during the same 
ath Rogers once more found a most congenial part in Old Phil's 
Blos day, by J. P. Wooler, and the same author’s Orange 
soms—charmingly written—added much to his fame in 





February. Pizarro; or, The Leotard of Peru, by Leicester 
Buckingham, was produced at Easter, with Clarke, Rogers, 
Charlotte Saunders, and a triad of beauty in the Misses Josephs, 
Bufton, and Swanborough. The scenery, by the Messrs William 
and Albert Calleott, was wonderfully elaborate for so small a 
stage, and many of the effects presented were really marvels of 
ingenuity and skill. The corps de ballet was led, as usual, by 
Miss Rosina Wright, who, together with her companions, 
executed a Peruvian war-dance, in the progress of the piece, with 
singular spirit and aplomb. 

Brough’s farce of Apartments, written for the Princess’s Theatre 
during the first Exhibition year—1851—was revived here in May. 
The name of Miss Marie Wilton re-appears in the bills for June, and 
in August we find ber playing “ Miles na Coppaleen ” in Byron’s 
Miss Eily O’ Connor—transferred from Drury Lane. Mrs Poynter 
—of the Haymarket—had now joined the company, to which Miss 
Marshall, a “light of other days,” was also added, in November. 
At Christmas Byron’s Ivanhoe developed more absurdities than 
ever, thanks to the exertious of Rogers as “ Rebecca,” and Clarke 
as “Isaac of York.” Turner, together with the Misses Saunders, 
Marshall, Bufton, Josephs, and Swanborough also played. In 
January, 1863, Mr Wooler was responsible for a comedietta, 
Faint Heart which did win Fair Lady. At Easter Mr Byron 
provided Ali Baba; or, The thirty-nine Thieves, “in accordance 
with the author’s fashion of taking one off.” Mr George Honey 
appeared in it, and the whole was bright, lively, and beautifully 
mounted, but the absence of Rogers and Miss Wilton was sensibly 
felt. They were no longer in the company. Mr Leigh Murray 
began a short farewell engagement in May, playing in To Parents 
and Guardians and The Ladies’ Battle, At the end of this month 
the house was closed for a few nights, in consequence of the death 
of Mr Swanborough. It soon re-opened under the direction of 
his son, Mr W. H. Swanborough, who brought out a new comedy 
by John Brougham, While there’s Life, there’s Hope, in which Mr 
Vollaire made his first appearance here. The Juke’s Motto was 
next parodied by Byron, and in October H. T. Craven’s serio- 
comic drama, Miriam’s Crime, had a very great success, enhanced 
by the fine acting of Miss Kate Saville. In November Mr F. C. 
Burnand contributed Patient Penelope, a burletta of the old- 
fashioned school, with the action taking place in one scene, exqui- 
sitely painted by Mr Charles Fenton, who had followed Mr Albert 
Callcott as artist to the theatre. This was an exceedingly clever 
and amusing little piece. In Byron’s Orpheus and Eurydice, 
produced at Christmas, Mr David James was first seen at the 
Strand, and to the delight of every one Miss Marie Wilton once 
more returned to her old quarters as “‘ Eurydice.” 

On Monday, the 18th of April, 1864, the receipts of the house 
were appropriated to the Shakspeare Tercentenary Celebration, 
and to mark the night, the Balcony scene from the great poet's 
Romeo and Juliet was given, with Miss Ada Swanborough as 
“Romeo,” and Marie Wilton as “Juliet.” Both these young 
ladies acquitted themselves more than creditably in parts—to say 
the least of it—very much out of their line. Byron’s next bur- 
lesque, Mazourka, taken from the old ballet, Ze Diable a Quatre, 
was first tried on Wednesday the 27th of April. Mr Thomas 
Thorne, from the Surrey, joined the company at the end of May. 
Mrs Swanborough, senr., who had now assumed the entire 
management, had a benefit, when Mr Henry Neville played in A 
Day after the Wedding. Mr J.D. Stoyle and Miss Milly Palmer 
were engaged for the winter season, the latter being intended to 
supply the place of Miss Wilton. The former made his début in 
Mr H. T. Craven’s Milky White, in which the author and David 
James also played. This piece was a hit. Byron burlesqued a 
very favourite Adelphi drama at Christmas, under the title of The 
Grin Bushes, in which James, Thorne, Fenton, and Miss Raynham 
—another recent acquisition—appeared. Mr Craven was the 
author of a domestic drama, One Tree Hill—in which he repre- 
sented an old Greenwich pensioner with great fidelity—at Easter, 
1865. On Whit-Monday, Windsor Castle, by Burnand, styled in 
the bills ‘an opera-burlesque,” with music expressly composed by 
Mr Frank Musgrave, was presented. James, Thorne, Stoyle, 
Turner, Fenton, the Misses Ada Swanborough, E. Holt, Simpson, 
F. Hughes, and Raynham had parts in it, and the experiment 
turned out a great success, The house closed for alterations at the 
endof July, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Wednesday Evening, July 22. 


It is interesting to note that since the attempt made some years 
ago to change the whole character of the only cathedral musical 
festival then existing, another triennial solemnity of the same kind 
has been revived, and seems to have entered upon a prosperous 
career. This, perhaps, may be attributed to the happy compromise 
which brought peace to the ancient meeting of the Three Choirs. It 
was seen on all hands that a little mutual concession sufficed to 
reconcile contending parties, and now, without offence to purism, 
what may be called the sentiment of religion can indulge itself in 
elaborate musical performances, which it rests with individuals to 
make in fact what they are in name—acts of worship. An immense 
future now opens before cathedral festivals, and no one can say what 
developments may distinguish it. For the present, it is enough that 
art and religion are in this respect becoming more and more closely 
allied to the evident advantage of both. As far as I am aware there 
never has been serious trouble at Chester about ‘turning the 
cathedral into a concert room,” and the fact is not to be wondered at 
if all concerned are of the intelligent opinion expressed by Canon 
Tarver in a sermon preached here last Sunday. The rev. gentleman 
said : 

Our great writers of musical compositions on sacred scriptural subjects, the 
words of which are nearly all taken from the Bible text itself, wrote them with 
a view to their being sung by a large number of singers, accompanied by 
sufficiet orchestral and instrumental power, and especially by organs, such 
as we happily possess here ; and where, I would ask, is it so appropriate that the 
faithful should be gathered together to listen to such productions as within the 
sacred walls of a cathedral, offering space large enough for the purpose of good 
acoustic properties, and whose every accessory is suggestive of holy thoughts 
and Christian worship? When that is once granted, all details—the 
arrangements for the admission of hearers and the timely preparation for the 
immediate defrayment of the vast expense incurred—are simply a matter 
which must bow to the necessities of the case, and so adjust itself, whatever 
may be the predilections of one man or the prejudices of another, 


This is putting the whole matter ina nutshell. It is the common- 
sense view, which some years ago the pulpit rejected altogether ; but 
much has happened since then. The present festival, though an 
advance upon its immediate predecessor—I need not compare it with 
the last of the old series given in 1829—is scarcely of full dimensions. 
It continues but three days instead of the four which, with us, are 
accepted as complete fruition. Thereis, however, no need for haste; 
things of slow growth last the longest, and in due time, doubtless, 
Chester will have its four days’ festival like the sister cities of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. It follows from the youth of 
the institution that there is no power to command novelties such as 
those which next month will draw the musical world to Birmingham. 
Happily new works are not a sine quad non. In the vast treasure 
house of sacred music there are enough and more than enough for 
interest and admiration, enough and more than enough for all that 
taste and culture can demand. 

The selection presented here this week supplies a case in point. 
It contains Gounod’s Redemption, Mendelssohn’s St Paul, The 
Messiah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a Motet by Bach, and a new 
oratorio, Danie/, by Dr J. C. Bridge, organist of the cathedral. For 
the two secular concerts to be given in the music hall, a programme 
has been prepared, which includes Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral ” 
Symphony, Berlioz’ Faust, and a number of works less important. 
As regards executive resources, the festival is strong enough. The 
vocal artists are Miss Anna Williams, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme 
Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr Lloyd, Mr Maas, Mr Brereton, and 
Mr Santley. Herr Straus is the “leader” of an orchestra mostly 
em. pe of instrumentalists drawn from Mr Hallé’s Manchester 
band ; while the chorus comprises a local body of 120 voices, a 
Bradford contingent of seventy, and another equally strong from 
Manchester. There remains to add in the matter of personnel that 
the Dean of Chester (Dr Howson) and the Mayor (Charles Brown 
Esq.) are at the head of the executive committee, that the Rev. Pre- 
centor, Hylton Stewart, M.A., is an able and indefatigable secretary, 
and that the supreme musical direction is in the hands of the 
cathedral copra Dr J. C. Bridge. Thus well equipped, the 
festival bids fair to prove an artistic, as it is now certain to be a 
pecuniary, success, 

The old city looked well this morning, even under a leaden sky 
threatening rain which happily did not come. Englismen will never, 
perhaps, put themselves to the trouble taken by their Continental 
neighbours on such occasions as the present. They are generally 
satisfied to hang out a few flags as an expression of the goodwill and 
sympathy they must be assumed to feel. Chester, however, is one 
of the towns which can best spare decoration. Its streets, so unique 
in their quaintness, only want colour, That being supplied in pro- 





fusion the result is sufficiently good for the most exacting stranger 
within the gates. There are many strangers here, including not a 
few Americans, to whom a cathedral festival must needs be a rare as 
well as a delightfulexperience. In point of fact it is upon these and 
visitors from distant parts of England that success depends, local 
support going for very little. However composed, the congregation 
this morning was a large one, attracted by a work demandin 
almost as an essential condition to be heard in a sacred building. 
refer, of course, to Gounod’s Redemption, which now seems to occupy 
a permanent place among accepted musical expressions of religious 
feeling. At any rate its drawing power, as exemplified this morning, 
shows no sign of falling off, while the sustained attention paid to it 
speaks loudly for continued impressiveness. The performance con- 
stituted part of a an eye service, which began with an authorised 
form of prayer and ended with the blessing. As regards the render- 
ing of a work that calls for no little care and skill, only words of 
praise are fairly applicable. The music went smoothly, no hitch 
of any importance marring the credit of the executants or the content 
of the congregation. This remark especially applies to the choruses, 
which were sung very well indeed, nothing save ‘The 
Reproaches,” with its sequence of ‘‘ diminished sevenths,” prov- 
ing in the slightest degree beyond the means of the choir, 
The orchestra was scarcely equal in merit, but gave no 
occasion for serious complaint; while, as respects the solos, it 
suffices to mention that they were chiefly in the hands of Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley. All these 
artists having long been identified with the English career of M. 
Gounod’s “‘ trilogy,” they severally sustained their great reputation 
this morning, and repeated familiar triumphs—Miss Williams in 
‘From His ae as a Father,” Mdme Patey in ‘‘ While my watch I 
am keeping,” and Mr Lloyd and Mr Santley in the more expressive 
texts with which their respective parts abound. To say that each 
singer had to satisfy exigencies of the severest character is as un- 
necessary as to declare that the demand was met in full. Mr 
Brereton also had an important share in the solo work, and did it 
intelligently, but not always with the perfect intonation desired by 
sensitive ears. Certain familiar features in the work were reproduced 
with fine effect during the performance, notably the contrast between 
the two choirs employed in ‘‘ Unfold, ye portals ae scorn, By 
placing the ‘‘ Celestial Choir,” with its harps and trumpets, high up 
in the lantern of the tower, the intentions of the composer were 
realized after a fashion perhaps undreamed of by him. uch credit 
was earned by the conductor, Dr Bridge, who, with correct tempi 
and a clear beat, carried the performance well through a host of 
difficulties. 

It is not yet possible—I am far from sure that it is absolutely 
desirable—to give the secular programme of these festivals a severely 
classic character. ‘‘So many men so many minds,” and tastes 
which are not yet cultivated up to the highest point have a right to 
be studied within proper limits. In no form should art repel the 
inartistic by an unbending demeanour, where it can conquer by con- 
descension. The compilers of to-night’s programme seem to have 
had this principle in mind, and, therefore, drew up a scheme 
adapted in some measure to please all round. Lovers of orchestral 
music certainly had no reason to complain, since for them were pro- 
vided Schubert's overture to Alfonso and Estrella, Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” symphony, the overture to Don Giovanni, Gounod’s 
“* Danse des Bacchantes,” and a novely in the form of a minuet and 
trio (encored) by the Edinburgh professor, Sir Herbert Oakeley, who 
was present to conduct its performance. ‘The last-named is a 
remarkably pretty piece, in the style of Haydn, scored with taste and 
effect and amply melodious. In view of its simple charm, I am 
almost tempted to wish that, if our composers must imitate at all, 
they would take their models from the daintiness of the past rather 
than from the rude bluster of the present. I need not stop to com- 
ment upon the other orchestral selections ; their very names suffice. 
Turning to the vocal music, attention is claimed by some extracts 
from Eric the Dane, a clever cantata, written by Mr E. Hecht, and 
produced in Manchester a few years ago. It has, if I remember 
rightly, been heard in London, and of’ truth deserves to be heard 
anywhere, such are the nature and extent of its merits. The 
numbers performed were a recitative and song, ‘‘ Was ever maiden’s 
tortured heart” (Miss Mary Davies), a chorus of maidens, “ Edith, 
Edith, where dost thou roam?” and a very vigorous and charac- 
teristic banquet chorus, ‘‘ Now fill the foaming goblet high.” These 
were conducted by the composer, who had no reason to complain 
either of his interpreters or their audience. The rest of the pro- 
gramme included the prayer from Rienzi, and Balfe’s ‘‘ When other 
lips,” encored (both charmingly sung by Mr Joseph Maas), Weber's 
‘Bells of the Valley” (Huryanthe), encored, which the talent of 
Miss Mary Davies rendered doubly acceptable; and, by way of 
finale, the now hackneyed march and chorus from Tannhduser. I 
am pleased to add that Sir George Grove’s able and elaborate 
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analysis of the ‘‘ Pastoral ” Symphony was printed in the book of 
words; it must largely have helped to an intelligent enjoyment of a 
masterpiece. There was a crowded audience.—J. B, 


—— (Qe 


“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

S1r,—I should hesitate to trouble you or your readers with any 
further remarks of mine on this now almost threadbare subject were 
it not that those I now have to offer throw a new light on the 
matter,.as regards the cause, or one of the causes, of the insanely 
exuberant admiration that is exhibited or expressed by many persons 
for the productions of the modern German school of music. This 
light shone upon me in full flood after —- with great difficulty, 
the first page of a small pamphlet, entitled Wagner, written by 
Moncure D. Conway, M.A. (a name well-known and greatly 
respected in polemical circles), and published by Allen, of Ave 
Maria Lane, E. C. 

Unfortunately, Mr Conway is, I believe, no musician. At all 
events I, who, some years since, knew him personally, was never 
aware of his being in possession of any musica uoeindes whatever. 
Yet so eminent a controversialist as is this gentleman would be 
forced to admit that it would be as reasonable for me to offer a 
decided opinion on some disputed point in astronomy, as for a man 
totally unacquainted with both the theory and practice of music to 
act similarly on a vexed musical question. Yet, stay; there is a 
difference between the two cases; for in the latter, the question 
ultimately resolves itself into one of taste. 

If Mr Conway be sincere in his expression of the delight he says 
he has experienced in witnessing the performances of Parsifal, 
Tristan und Isolde, &c., he is perfectly justified in representing 
Wagner as the perfection of composers, ancient or modern. But 
this is the very point I wish to thoroughly investigate. Does Mr C. 
derive that ecstatic enjoyment from the performance of those colossal 
works that he wishes to make us believe he does? Or, supposing that 
he does really experience those ecstatic sensations, are they 
attributable to Wagner’s music, libretto and fable, or to a mysterious 
and unhealthy association of ideas, aroused by those circumstances, 
engendered by a life of mouldy research amongst mythological and 
legendary lore, and fostered by a high degree of egotism naturally 
resulting from such charnel occupation? For many years of atten- 
tive observation has convinced me that in the large majority of 
cases wherein men devote their lives solely or principally to such 
study, and have gained a reputation for such sero. rm they are 
apt to imagine themselves as of more than ordinary mould, and as 
inhabiting a celestial sphere very many degrees above the vile earth 
whereon vegetate the common herd of carpenters, bricklayers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, fiddlers, and such like inferior beings. And 
in this brain-created heaven they imagine they witness marvellous 
scenes, see angelic forms, and experience wondrous visions, such as 
are totally hidden from the vulgar gaze of the canaille below. To 
such persons the chaotic, mazy, and incomprehensible productions of 
Wagner, are like over-proof spirit to the drunkard ; they excite in 
their devotees an ecstatic delirium wholly unattainable by the sober 
folk of the dull world beneath. 

Of course, I do not for one moment mean to raise a doubt as to 

t Conway's sincerity in this matter. There is no reason that I can 
see why he should be otherwise than sincere. If there be any decep- 
tion at all it must be self-deception, of the existence of which there 
appears to me to be ample evidence. Now, unfortunately, but 
naturally enough, this enthusiastic critic has, unlike myself, totally 
speaten to analyse the music he professes to so much admire for 
b © purpose of ascertaining the cause or causes of its inspiring effects, 
_ contents himself with blind and unreasoning adoration. Nay, 
trgape to almost ignore the music altogether, contenting himself 
bs | a reference to the poetic and, more especially, the socialistic 

ndencies of the extraordinary productions of his idol ; attributing 

agner an intention of reforming, socially reforming, society by 
“an 7 bgp derived from ancient mythology and fol loce, which, 
i : : : ‘ 
sel mefoemine music, he offers to a benighted public for its 
mort I do not profess to know much of the man, Wagner, but I 
a - given to understand by those who did know him well, 
“ny of them being his most ardent admirers, that he was far from 
an a modest or reserved man ; that he was extremely proud of his 
to 0 orld 2 opinions, and aims, and never failed to make known 
I ene d what those views, opinions, and aims were. Yet have 
ue eard that he claimed for himself the title of ‘Social Re- 
he . ‘| or that his Operas were ever intended to effect anything 
tic, - a reform in music and in operatic libretto. What justifica- 
And an has Mr Conway for attributing to him any such aim? 
» admitting, for the sake of argument, the evidence of such 





desire on the part of this Composer of the Future, where is the proof 
of his having successfully or wisely laboured in the cause ? 

Mr Conway will inform me that I shall find it all explained in the 
pamphlet on which I am now commenting. But in that said 
pamphlet the author endeavours to lift me by the nape of my neck 
up to the celestial region wherein he, with his idol, Wagner, dwells ; 
whereas, I, being of the earth, earthy, he signally fails to elevate me 
above the dull clouds of our working world, which clouds prevent, I 
presume, my seeing in the said pamphlet anything beyond the thinly 
veiled egotism, the pride of pedantry, of its author, and his gross, 
blind, and unreasoning adoration of his latest idol, or in the libretti 
of Wagner aught beside a series of childish, unhealthy fables such 
as any idiot might concoct, and any fool appropriate. 

Then as to the composition of these same celebrated libretti, I, 
judging by painful experience of many a modern English libretto, 
which our critics have extolled to the skies, and although totally 
unacquainted with the German language, am sorely disposed to be 
sceptical about. I have on numerous occasions read in our leading 
journals the most glowing descriptions of the libretto of some new 
English, French, German, or Italian opera, which, upon perusal, Ihave, 
to my intense surprise, found to be such as any average school-boy 
could have written, while many so eulogised contained grammatical 
errors and absurdities such as the said school-boy would blush to be 
thought guilty of. Under these circumstances, I must be pardoned 
for doubting as to the asserted beauties of the Wagnerian hbretti, a 
doubt greatly augmented by the knowledge that the author has 
sibecbed for the exercise of his genius as poet, composer, and social 
reformer such at once absurd, childish, and immoral subjects as are 
frequently found in Wagnerian opera. Deferring, in consideration 
of your valuable space, my further remarks until next week, I remain 
yours sincerely, Tuomas REYNOLDS. 

(To be continued. ) 


——— 


PROFESSOR BERGSON AND “CHERUBINO.” 


We have been requested by Professor Bergson to publish the 
following paragraph. It refers to a letter written to “Cherubino” 
by Professor Bergson, complaining of his being called a “Swiss 
pianist ” in the notice that “ Cherubino” lately gave of Professor 
Bergson’s Concert in the London Figaro :— 

‘ Peccavi. In a cheery letter Professor Michael Bergson points out 
that I called him a Swiss pianist, and said that his concert presented 
little of interest. Now the programme actually included Prof. 
Bergson’s ‘Dance of Polish Peasants,’ his ‘Reverie,’ and his 
‘Storm in the Venetian Lagunes,’ besides several songs. Further- 
more, the Professor is ‘jamais, au grand jamais, Suisse!’ which 
title gives this genial gentleman the idea of a porter at a nobleman’s 
mansion ; a notion for which my friend Mr Gatti will cordially thank 
the Professor. M. Bergson was born at Warsaw in 1820, and he has 
written an opera Luisa di Monforte (performed in 1849 with 
Johanna Wagner in the chief part), and a hundred and twenty works 
for piano or voice. Finally, says the Professor, ‘I shall be very 
thankful if ever my name falls under your spirituelle pen, that you 
will allude to me not as a musical genius, but asa Pole, a strong 
patriot, a great admirer of Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin, admirer 
of your spirituelle critiques, and ~_ enemy of Richard Wagner.’ 
With which charming mixture of blood-thirstiness and ‘taffy’ I 
must reluctantly leave M, Bergson.” 


——— Qa 


WELDON v. GOUNOD. 


An application on Monday, July 20, on behalf of Mrs Soume 
Weldon, now a prisoner in Holloway Gaol under sentence for libel, 
for an order of court directing that a summons to appoint a receiver 
should be served on the defendant, M. Gounod, the well-known 
musical composer, who was out of the jurisdiction of the court. 

Mr G. 8S. Bower, who appeared for Mrs Weldon, based the 
application on an affidavit made by her, setting out that in March 
last she obtained two judgments ta the defendant, amounting 
in the aggregate to £11,640; that M. Gounod would shortly be in 
receipt a: large sum of money from the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, and also from Messrs Novello & Co., music publishers. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the court had no power to order 
service of a summons on a person beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court for the appointment of a receiver as to bis future earnings in 
this country. pecs 

Mr Justice Smith concurring, the application was refused 
accordingly. 











The great Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, commences on the 
lst September an engagement at the Academy of Music, New York. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Pracuse.—On July the 14th the public examination of the pupils 
of the Conservatory of Music (instrumental class) took place at the 
large concert room of the ‘‘ Rudolfinum.” Only those pupils played 
who had finished their course of instruction, and were leaving the 
Conservatory, but there were veprésentants of every orchestral in- 
strument, and the works chosen for each instrument were as follows : 
—Violin ; 1st movement from Beethoven’s Concerto, 2nd and 3rd 
from Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 2nd Concerto by Wieniawski. Vio- 
loncello: 1st movement from Molique’s Concerto. _Contra-basso : 
Concertino by Moisel. Flute: Concertstiick by Andersen. Oboe : 
Concerto by Sellner. Clarionet: 1st movement from Concerto by 
Spohr. Horn : Concerto by Kiel. Bassoon : Concertino by Suchanek. 
Trombone : Concertante by F. David. Harp: Fantasia by Parish- 
Alvars, Op. 35, and Concertino by C. Oberthiir. All the pupils ac- 
quitted themselves of their allotted tasks in a most satisfactory 
manner, highly creditable to their respective professors, the insti- 
tution, and themselves. Special notice is due to the pupils of the 
violin class, under Professor Bennewitz ; and we particularly noticed 
the excellent performance of the movement from Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto by Mr Anton Schmidt, also Mr Josef Karbulka’s perform- 
ance of Wieniawski’s Concerto. The pupils of Professor Stanik’s 
harp class were the recipients of particular ovations. Fraulein 
Bohumila Jarabek played Parish-Alvars’ Fantasia excellently, and 
Mr Alfred Holy played C. Oberthiir’s Concertino in so finished a 
style that the large audience gave full vent to its appreciation, and 
induced the President, Prince Ferd. Lobkowitz, and the Director of 
the Conservatory to convey personally their congratulations to Pro- 
fessor Stanik for the success achieved. All the concertos were of 
course accompanied by full orchestra. 

BucHarEst.—As already announced, there will be no Italian opera 
at the National Theatre this winter, but a new, more elegant, more 
spacious, and more commodious theatre is being erected, and it is in 
this that Italian opera, in addition to French and German comic 
opera, will henceforth be performed. It is said the new building 
will be completed in time to be opened the winter after next. 

Paris.—M. Gailhard, one of the managers of the Grand Opera, has 
been overtaken bya heavy lt a Neechey loss of his Wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. The deceased lady was only twenty- 
four, and M. Gailhard had been married to her less than two years. 
She was confined a short time since and seemed to be progressing 
favourably, when she was attacked by fever, aggravated by 
pale masia, and succumbed after ten days of atrocious suffering. 

he funeral service was performed in the church of Saint Roch, and 
was attended by some two thousand persons, including MM. Ambroise 
Thomas, Kempfen, Halanzier, Constans, Charles Garnier, and a 
large number of managers, authors, composers, and artists. After 
the service in the church, the mournful procession proceeded to the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where the interment took place. 

BrussEis.—Having engaged all his company, M. Verdhurt, the 
new — of the Théatre de la Monnaie, is busy with his reper- 
tory, which will differ considerably from that of his predecessors in 
management. Many operas will disappear from the bills, where 
others, not so well known, such as L’Africaine, Lohengrin, Aida, 
Lalla-Rouck, Philémon et Baucis, Le Médicin malgré lui, &c., will 
take their place. A great deal of attention will be devoted to the 
ballet, which of late years has been much neglected. There will be 
no dearth of entirely new works. First and foremost stands 
Litolff's Templiers, which will be produced in November. Then will 
come in rapid succession M. Chabrier’s Gwendoline, with Pierrot 
Macabre, the ballet-pantomime of MM. Théodore Hannon and Lan- 
ciani; then M. Hillemacher’s opera, founded on Henri J/I. of Alex. 
Dumas, Senr., and M. Eugene Dubois’ Revanche de Sganarelle, 
originally produced, by the way, last year. There was some talk, 
also, of M. Emile Mathieu’s new opera, Richilde, but it will not be 
ready for some length of time. Meanwhile, it is possible that 
Bernoise, written by the same composer and produced at the 
Monnaie in 1880, may be revived.—The Guide Musical informs its 
readers that MM. Victor Mahillon, C. Bender, and G. Huberti have 
been named members of the Committee charged with organizing the 
musical portion of the grand prose which will take place next 
month to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Belgian railways. M. 
Mahillon will provide, and, if necessary, manufacture, all the 
ancient instruments used on the occasion ; M. Huberti will supply 
the music performed on them, and M. Bender will furnish the 
modern music for the regular bands of the Grenadiers, Civic Guards, 
&e. There is every reason to believe that the procession will prove 
a very splendid sight, and that the musical portion of it will be 
especially interesting. 

Brruin.—Of Marschner’s three operas, Der Vampyr (1828 
Templer und Jilin (1829), and Hans Heiling (1831), Mather ite 





are frequently heard at the Royal Operahouse, but Der Vampyr was 
first performed in this capital on the 8th inst., when it was given at 
Kroll’s Theater. Herr Robinson especially distinguished himself as 
the horrible and mysterious Lord Ruthven. He was well supported 
by the artists impersonating the other characters. Mdme Rosa 
Papier, who has become a great favourite, took her leave as Orpheus 
in Gluck’s opera of that name. Mdme Klafsky, as Rachel in Halévy’s 
Juive, and the Countess in Le Nozze di Figaro, has quite confirmed 
the favourable impression she made in Fidelio.—Annexed is the pro- 
gramme of the concert to be given by the Vienna Men’s Choral 
Association on the 15th August :—The 23rd Psalm (‘‘ Gott ist mein 
Hirt ”) (Schubert) ; Ritornello (‘* Die Rose stand im Thau ”) (Schu- 
mann) ; ‘‘Grab und Mond” and ‘‘ Das Dirfchen ” (Schubert) ; ‘‘ Die 
Wasserfahrt” (Mendelssohn) ; ‘‘Im Winter” (Kremser) ; ‘‘ Heini 
von Steyr,” chorus with violin solo—Professor de Ahna (Engelsberg) ; 
‘‘Nachtgesang im Walde” (Schubert). The programme for the 
‘¢ Liedertafel ” on the 16th August, in the Transept of the Hygienic 
Exhibition, will, among other things, include the choruses : ‘‘ Geist 
der Liebe” (Schubert); “Im Dunklen” (Engelsberg) ; ‘‘ Waldes- 
ss” (Abt); ‘‘Zum Walde” (Herbeck); and ‘‘ Prinz Eugen,” 
olk’s-song, scored by Kremser. The net proceeds both of the 
concert and ‘‘Liedertafel” will be divided between the poor of 
Berlin and the Austro-Hungarian Relief Association. 
Vienna.—Advantage is being taken of the temporary closing of 
the Imperial Operahouse to fix the wires, engines, &c., necessary for 
lighting the building by electricity ; to adopt measures for facilitat- 
ing the raising and lowering of the iron curtain; and to board over 
the open ironwork through which so strong a draught proceeded 
from under the pit-boxes to the serious discomfort of the pittites,— 
Herr Max Friedlander, the indefatigable Schubert-collector, lately 
came across a highly interesting and important relic of the composer, 
namely the first act, in MS., of Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s 
Claudine von Villabella. 


ANTWERP.—Mdme Montigny-Rémaury paid a visit lately to the 
Exhibition and played, upon the pianos sent by the firm of Erard, 
pieces by Schumann, Chopin, Ambroise Thomas, and Leo Délibes. 
A large number of persons, who had assembled to hear the gifted 
lady, applauded her heartily, especially for her rendering of the 
‘* Gavotte” from Mignon, and the “ Passepied ” from Le Roi Va dit. 
Shortly afterwards, Mdlle Cognetti, Franz Liszt’s accomplished 
pupil, performed on the pianos shown by the house of Pleyel- Wolf. 


Mitan.—The Milanese are about to lose the Teatro Canobbiana, 
which, like the Paris Ventadour, is about to be converted into a 
place of business. It was completed in 1779 by Piermarini, 
architect of the Scala, and inaugurated in the autumn of the same 
year with two works by Salieri, La Fiera di Venezia and Jl 
Talismano. It was repaired and redecorated in 1883. For the 
Cannobiana Vaccai wrote his celebrated opera, Giulietta e Romeo, 
Donizetti, L’Hlisir d’ Amore; Lauro Rossi, Id Domino nero ; Cagnoni, 
La Valle d’ Andorra and Claudia; and Pedrotti, La Guerra in 
quattro. The most famous Italian singers have appeared on its 
boards, 


Warsaw.—The tenor Mierzwinski, who sang in the spring at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, received lately from Baron Rechenberg, 
German Consul-General here, a gold watch, the present of the 
Emperor Wilhelm. On one side is the initial ‘‘W” in diamonds, 
and on the other the date: ‘22nd March, 1885,” also in 


diamonds, 








Roya, Norma Coiece ror THE Buinp.—In the Handel 
Orchestra of the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, J uly 18, Princess 
Frederica of Hanover, distributed the annual prizes and diplomas 
— by the pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy of 

usic for the Blind, Upper Norwood. 


GuILpHALL Scuoot or Music.—The competition for the Lady Jen- 
kinson Prize, a purse of five pounds, for the best performance of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, took place on Friday, July 
the 17th. The prize was divided between Miss Kate Honey (pupil 
of Mr John Francis Barnett) and Miss Florence Rosenthal (pupil of 
Professor Ernst Pauer), The judges were Mr Henry Gadsby, Mr 
Thomas Wingham, Mr Thomas Pettit, and the principal (Mr H. 
Weist Hill). 

Haymarket THEATRE.—On the occasion of the retirement of Mr 
and Mrs Bancroft from theatrical management, a farewell perform- 
ance took place on Monday evening, July 20, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which was filled by a distinguished and representative 
audience, including the Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
children. Many of the leading artists lent their assistance, and Mr 
Irving and Mr ‘Toole subsequently testified to the esteem in which 
Mr and Mrs Bancroft were held by the profession and the public. 
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RUBINL* 


One evening, a few weeks before the Salle Favart was burnt 
down, several eminent singers and musicians, ae them being 
Rubini, were assembled in the green-room of the Théatre-Italien, 
‘ust before the commencement of La Sonnambula, the opera 
announced for the evening in question. The conversation turned 
on a poor young violinist, a destitute orphan, found, the previous 
night, pinched with cold and almost dying with hunger, on the 
steps of the theatre. The hall-door-keeper had taken him in, and 
it was now proposed to raise a subscription among the artists for 
the poor fellow’s benefit, = : : F 

«] shall be very glad to give him something,” exclaimed Rubini, 
taking a gold coin out of his purse. 

“You must certainly have been very lucky at play lately,” 
observed some one near him, “ since you are so generous.” 

“Not at all, my dear sir,” replied Rubini. “If you will listen 
to me for a moment, I will explain the reason of the generosity 
which so surprises and astounds you, and you will then know 
whence proceeds the interest I always take in the little strolling 
musicians who are without a crust, and who, during the long 
winter nights, have no place where they may find a shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

“ Thirty years ago, there was a poor family travelling on foot 
about Italy. Their only means of livelihood consisted in giving 
open-air concerts. After they had performed, one of the boys 
went round with a little wooden bowl, and, when he had collected 
what he could, they proceeded further. The father played the 
violin; the elder sons undertook the clarinet and flute, while the 
youngest, who went round with the little bowl, and was only 12 
years old, carried a trombone nearly as big as himself; it was 
rather a difficult matter to determine whether the instrument was 
fastened to the boy’s waist, or whether the boy was tied to the 
instrument. A highway robber—an Italian highway robber— 
conceived the strange notion of insisting that they should play to 
him, unless they wanted to be killed. They did as he desired, and 
so much to his satisfaction that he ostentatiously filled with gold 
the little bowl which the pee boy used to carry round. If 
strolling musicians sometimes have bad days in their vagrant life, 
they have, on the other hand, very good ones, and such a one was 
the day when Giovanni Battista, a member of the poor family of 
which I have been speaking—and whom you no doubt have 
recognized—was admitted into the chorus of a most wretched 
company at a theatre in Rome. The evening before the last 
performance, the prima-donna disappeared, leaving her 
companions in a state of great embarrassment, What 
was to be done under the circumstances? What course 
was to be adopted! Giovanni Battista’s father spent the whole 
night teaching his son the prima-denna’s part, and the next morn- 
ing, at rehearsal, Giovanni, dressed as a woman, created a furore, 
and had the pleasure of hearing for the first time the sound of 
that applause with which he subsequently became familiar. The 
position of prima-donna was a good one, but, unfortunately, 
Giovanni was obliged to give it up to accompany his father on an 
artistic pedestrian tour to Bergamo. After two months of 
profitless wanderings for the boy, Lamberti wanted to produce in 
the above-mentioned town a new opera of his, but had no suitable 
tenor. Giovanni's father, recollecting the prima-donna’s success, 
and always watching for an opportunity to get his son out on the 
stage, spoke of the triumph achieved by the boy at the theatre in 
Rome, and obtained permission for the ex-prima-donna to go 
through a trial testing her capability of sustaining the tenor part 
in the new work. The result was all that could be desired. The 
cavatina went admirably, and the composer manifested his satis- 

faction by giving the young artist a crown-piece. Thanks to this 
act of generosity, the young artist aforesaid was able to purchase 
& pair of new shoes, 

“The first step was taken. On finishing his engagement at 
Bergamo, the unfortunate strolling singer had to go through some 
rather hard trials, but at length beiter times dawned for him, 
Though rejected as a chorus-singer by the manager of the Milan 
Scala, who considered his voice did not possess sufficient volume, 
he obtained an engagement as second tenor at Plazuolo. Six 
hundred jiras! At any rate, that was something more than Sig. 
Lamberti’s crown piece, With such a sum a man can buy not 


only shoes but even a good cloak, an article of luxury Giovanni 
eagerly desired. The 600 liras were followed by 1,000 from the 
manager at Brescia, and by 2,000 in Venice for singing in Rossini’s 
Mose. In a word, the poor devil at last became an important 
personage. Rossini begged the fashionable tenor to undertake 
the principal part in Za Gazza Ladra. Fioravanti wrote for him 
Adelson e Salveni, and two other operas besides. In a word, 
Vienna and Paris ultimately disputed with each other which 
should have him, and—but, gentlemen, the overture has begun 
and we are wanted elsewhere ; they are waiting for Giovanni to 
sing in Za Sonnambula.” 

A short time after these words were spoken, Giovanni Battista 
Rubini was on the stage, singing in the duet: “Prendi anell’,” 
and then the audience, intoxicated with enthusiasm, were over- 
whelming him with applause which bordered on delirium. 


—_—_—_—ae rere eee ek ek e_e_e_le_G_l_G_le_e ss 


Songs for Sunday Ebening. 


I.—*GO FORWARD.” 


O God of all the ages, 
Of every race and clime, 
Thy prophets, priests, and sages, 
Have heard Thy voice sublime : 
‘*Go forward ! I am with thee 
To be thy shield and stay, 
The nations teach to love Me, 
To honour and obey.” 


Sometimes with silent wonder 
Amid the ruddy flame, 

Or heard in tones of thunder, 
The call of duty came ; 

Thy saints with self-denial 
The path of duty trod, 

And passed through seas of trial 
To dwell with Thee, O God. 


And still the fight is raging 
In lands both near and far, 
Still earth with heaven is waging 
The same unholy war ; 
But ranged neath Zion’s standard, 
In Heaven’s own armour bright, 
Thy saints still lead the vanguard, 
To strike for truth and right. 


O God of all the ages, 
Of every race and clime, 
With prophets, priests, and sages, 
We hear thy voice sublime : 
Inspired with noble daring, 
‘May we endure the fight, 
Each post of danger sharing, 
Till faith is lost in sight. 
Copyright. J. 8. 


—_—— OPPO NA NL NANA 


Roya CouiEcE or Music.—A private performance of Acts 1 and 
2 of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro by the pupils of the above college 
took place in the Empire Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, 
under the direction of Mrs Kendal, Professor of Declamation in the 
College. The orchestra, numbering forty-one, was, with nine ex- 
ceptions, composed of pupils, and was conducted by Dr C. Villiers 
Stanford. 

Mr Cart Rosa’s company are announced to give three perform- 
ances of opera in English at the Crystal Palace. They commenced 
on Thursday afternoon with M. Massenet’s Manon, in which Mdme 
Marie Roze sustained the title character, as on the production of the 
opera at Drury Lane Theatre last May, and previously at Liverpool. 
The other two performances at the Crystal Palace are to consist of 
Gounod’s Faust on Thursday next, July 30, and Mr eng, Home 4 














* From LI Nuevo Figaro. 





Nadeshda on August 1. Mdme Georgina Burns, Mr B. McGuckin, 
and other well-known artists will appear during the series. 
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ALBERT GRISAR.* 

. . «+ . It was in the month of May, 1865, <A small café, 
which has now disappeared, and which stood at the corner of the 
Rue Saint-Florentin and the Rue de Rivoli, numbered among its 
regular frequenters Daumier, the caricaturist, and Grisar, the 
composer. . . . Ataveryearly period, Daumier accustomed 
himself to lead the life of a philosopher. Despising the luxury of 
dress and the delicacies of the table, he sacrificed to only two or 
three inexpensive tastes ; he lounged about, boated on the Seine, 
smoked a red clay pipe, filled with the tobacco known as “ Caporal,” 
and sometimes, seated glass in hand in an arbour, enjoyed with 
some comrades a chat on exclusively humorous subjects. Carot, 
the painter, said of him that he would have made a joyous 
cordelier, or a jolly monk of the Bernardine order. A trifle 
younger, a trifle more elegant, perhaps, but assuredly as gay, and 
more fanciful, Grisar, also, possessed, in certain repects, the 
character of a man who would have been pleased with the leisure 
of a monastic life. Yes, he, too, would have made a good 
cordelier or benedictine, but, be it observed, a cordelier of the 
Abbey of Théléme.t Somewhat tall, thin rather than stout, close 
shaven, and with a face always overspread with the poetic pallor 
of men who think or suffer, he quickly fascinated his hearers by 
the charming rapidity of his babble. There is no doubt that his 
conversation, not always connected by the rules of strict logic, 
frequently astonished by its independence, or, I should say, by its 
desultoriness, but what flashes issued from the amalgation of 
words! An attempt was made, once or twice, to set down the 
reckless talker as insane. From time to time, some inconsiderate 
simpleton or fool would twitch me by the coat sleeve and whisper : 
“ How can you listen to that precious musician? Why, can’t you 
see there is something wrong in his upper story? He is mad,my 
dear fellow! His is a mild kind of madness, I grant, but he is off 
his head, take my word for it!” However, I did not, and would 
not believe it. And suppose he had been mad in the regions of 
art, what reason would anyone have had for astonishment ? 
Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixturd dementia fuit, says Holy 
Writ. When translating this text, Stendhal laid it down as a fact 
that no man can be an exceptional artist save on condition of being 
a little mad. All the better, in that case, for the man who is 
quite mad, 

Poor, worthy beer drinker! Like others, he had difficulties to 
contend with at first, and it was only after many years of painful 
toil that he was able to give the world his two masterpieces, 
Gilles ravisseur, and, subsequent to that operetta, Bonsoir, 
Monsieur Pantalon. Born at Antwerp in 1808, he was twenty- 
two when the Revolution of 1830 broke out. At that period his 
or were wealthy, or, at least, in easy circumstances. We all 

now that the political movement of Paris found an echo at 
Brussels and throughout the Low Countries. The fortune of 
Grisar’s parents was materially affected. “You wanted to be a 
musician, Albert,” they said to him. “Such a thing is out of the 
question. The profession of a musician, like that of a painter, 
means starvation. You will go into trade.” He resisted, pro- 
tested, rebelled. “You will go into trade,” they obstirately 
repeated, while he replied mentally, “I will write music.” And 
he began by a romance, “La Folle.” Ah, you know it! “La 
Folle” went — the world. For ten years it was heard 
on every piano and in every orchestra. It w -pi 7 
for milizary bends. Ty as a stock-piece even 

** Tra, la, la, la, la, quel est done cet air?” 
It may be mentioned parenthetically that some persons were 





* From the Paris Art, 


+The Abbey of Théléme was founded, so Rabelais informs us, by 
Gargautza, Its rules and regulations consisted of one clause only; “ Fay ce 
que vouldras ” (‘* Do as you like”), —TZranslator, 





pleased to assert that this first theme plainly denoted a slight 
derangement of the author’s brain. Indeed! Because he 
reproduced the lament of a young girl who has gone mad from 
love after a ball. Of a truth, it is ‘ considering too curiously ” to 
interpret the composition thus. But, in that same year, 1830, 
Adolphe Nourrit, having to pass through Belgium, happened to 
hear “ La Folle,” and thought there was a spark of musical genius 
in it. Moreover, he undertook to patronize the fine composition 
on his return to Paris, ‘“ After all,” exclaimed Nicolo Paganini, 
that Orpheus of modern days, “it is only in Paris that a man is 
consecrated an artist.” 

Encouraged by the most illustrious tenor of the epoch, Albert 
Grisar first left oe. for Paris. He had been told his romance 
was worth a great deal; consequently he unhesitatingly entered, 
with erect gait and with his manuscript in his hand, the shop of 
the then most famous musical publisher. He naively supposed 
that to offer and sell his work and to be paid for it were one and 
the same thing. Was not “La Folle” a nugget of precious 
metal? As may be supposed, he was received like snow in 
harvest. The Paris tradesman who owns a strong box is, in all 
respects, the most supercilious and often the rudest person 
possible. The young Belgian was left standing at the counter 
three quarters of an hour. At last the publisher condescended to 
unrol the manuscript with a magisterial air; he deigned to cast 
his eyes on it; he even pretended to decipher it, but soon stopped, 
and for a good reason: he understood very little about such 
things. Then, in a tone of pompous compassion, he observed, 
“ Young man, this seems very nice. But what do you suppose 
we can do with it? You are not known. There, go and make 
yourself known elsewhere!” Poor Albert Grisar, utterly taken 
aback, took but one spring from the inhospitabie®shop to the 
Brussels diligence. In the Belgian capital, a native publisher, 
out of condescension towards a fellow countryman, had the 
temerity to publish the romance. It was sung, though timidly 
at first; then it went off like a train of gunpowder. At that time 
there was a very young and very handsome actress, Mdme Albert, 
so successful at the old Vaudeville in the Rue de Chartres. This 
charming person, who was gifted with a most sympathetic voice, 
having learnt the romance, sang it with appropriate action 
between the acts, so as to make it a most touching lyric drama. 

“Tra, la, la, la, la, quel est done cet air? 
Ah ! oui, je me souviens! L’orchestre harmonieux.” 

Suddenly, seeing its triumphant vogue, the Paris publishers 
competed with each other for a song which was asked for on all 
sides and on every continent. They all wanted to engrave it. 
Our supercilious friend mentioned above was especially eager about 
the matter, for he saw a large amount of lucre in it. Albert 
Grisar, who, after so brilliant a triumph, had returned to Paris, 
called on him, and, having given his name, was on this occasion 
very well received. The other, too, recognized him. “ Ah! 
sir,” he said, “had you only offered me that melody at first, 
what a price I would have paid you for it!” “ Why, it was that 
melody, Sir, that you refused.” But wait! This was not all! 
Going to a shelf in the shop and taking from it a copy of “ La 
Folle,” Albert Grisar added: “At present, however, nothing 
hinders you, Sir, from giving me the money.” Hereupon the 
publisher mounted the high horse. He said that, as the romance 
had first appeared abroad, its republication was not prohibited by 
any international treaty ; that ten Paris music-sellers had taken it 
from a Brussels music-seller, and that he had done the same as the 
others. For the second time, Albert Grisar left the place crest- 
fallen, and thinking that, on the score of piracy, the publishers of 
his own country were nothing compared to French publishers. 
The poor fellow was infamously robbed. scieth 

Thus “La Folle,” that startlingly successful work, brought in, it 
appears, 300,000 francs to those who sold it, but not a sou to its 
composer. On hearing the story, Daumier, after emptying his 
beer-glass, said: “It is always Virgil’s bees making honey for 
others, Ah! how many millionaires do not we Bohemians create!” 
The musician, however, smiled and added: “ I have been a gainer 
by the transaction after all, for, from that day, I have enjoyed 
some slight reputation, and the instant a man has a name in Paris, 
he has a fortune.” A truth which has been demonstrated a hun- 
dred times by fact. The composer of “La Folle” had no longer 
to make his début. 

(To be continued. ) 
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MINNIE HAUK. 


Madame Minnie Hauk has been “summering” at Engelberg, 
Lucerne, and other Swiss resorts, making frequent excursions up 
to the regions of snow, gaining thereby health and strength from 
the pure mountain air. Mdme Minnie Hauk is studying the title 
character of Délibes’ opera, Manon, which she is to “create” on 
Sept. 15th at Prague, as well as the soprano part in Joncieres’ 
opera, Chevalier Jean, which she will “create” during the winter 
at St Petersburg. Madame Hauk will return to England in 
February to fulfil various concert engagements arranged for her 
by Mr N. Vert of New Bond Street. 


—o——_. 


MUSIC AT THE INVENTORIES. 

During this last month they have been giving at the 
Inventories a series of concerts illustrating the history of music. 
Of these entertainments three have been especially interesting, 
and doubtless have done much to enlighten and enlarge the mind 
of the musical public. On that account alone the committee of 
management deserve gratitude. The works of the primitive 
masters may be likened to a fertile field that has long lain fallow. 
It is now reopening to cultivation, and we believe that the public 
having had a glance will not rest satisfied until they have seen 
much more. It is well to live in a time that recognizes the 
beauty of these masterpieces. Until quite lately, how many 
musicians had ever heard or dreamt of their existence! Why, 
even Mr Rockstro, when he wrote in Grove’s Dictionary on 
Schools of Composition, can have been little acquainted with the 
work of Jan Pieter Sweelinck, since that master’s name is not 
even mentioned by him. The programme of the concerts of old 
Netherlandish music contained an introductory article, penned 
evidently by an ardent patriot, where the writer calls Sweelinck 
‘the man who may be hailed as the master of the masters of the 
Dutch School,” says, with regard to his treatment of the 150 
psalms, that in them one finds “so deep an inspiration that they 
must be placed on a level with the highest efforts of art ever pro- 
duced in the sphere of music,” and, summing up, that 
“Sweelinck may. be considered as crowning the work 
of the Dutch School.” The experience afforded by 
the three concerts of old Netherlandish music, so far as it goes, 
certainly tends to corroborate the opinion of one who seems to 
speak with the authority of a musician. Yet Mr Rockstro, in 
Grove’s Dictionary, asserts that “the last great genius of the 
Netherlands” was Orlando Lasso. Until in quite recent years it 
was the good fortune of but a few to properly hear the master- 
pieces of the Polyphonic schools, and consequently the whole 
subject lay in obscurity. A flood of light has now been let in, 
and one can safely predict that, henceforward, this so-called 
ancient music, whether it be Roman or Dutch, will be eagerly 
demanded by the concert-going public as a welcome change and 
harmonious contrast to the style now prevailing. Then taste will 
have undergone the same development with regard to music as it 
has already done with painting and architecture. For, in listening 
to the transcendent glory and purity of the Missa Brevis one is 
reminded of, for instance, the Botticelli frescoes acquired not long 
ago for the Louvre, while equality of parts, soundness of composi- 
tion, and concentration of spiritual idea hardly less characterize 
Josquin des Prés and Orlando Lasso than Quentin Matsys and 
Memling. The rise and fall of the schools of painting usually pre- 
— those of the corresponding schools of music by a century or 

0. 

It seems rather a pity that, at the concert given by members 
of the Brussels Conservatory, little or no Flemish music found 
place, However, considering the concert was in other respects so in- 
teresting, one should hardly grumble. But here interest centred as 
much in the instruments as in the music. Boccherini’s favourite 
minuet is familiar almost to being hackneyed, but, played on a 
viola da gamba accompanied by a harpischord, it had a novel 
charm. The same with a Sicillienne from one of Bach’s sonatas, 
played on a flute of Frederick the Second’s time. But, most 
remarkable of all, and in this instance not for the instruments so 
much as the music, was the March of the Lansquenets, of the time 
of the Peace of Cambrai, 1519. It was played on nine flauti dolet 
andadrum. Quaint, plaintive, picturesque, mysterious, the old 
march seemed to come echoing out of the dusty faraways of time, 





like the sound of ghosts. Terribly commonplace, if more in 
keeping with the immediate material surroundingsof the Inventions 
music-room, was a show piece for nine modern flutes which the 
performers of the March gave as an encore. It was a rude 
awakening. 

Theconcertof Italian and English composers of the 16th and17th 
centuries was chiefly noteworthy for a performance of Palestrina’s 
Missa Brevis, music which is surrounded by asacred halo, The work 
was sung with much intelligence and refinement by a choir con- 
sisting of amateurs. Mr Rockstro, who conducted, had trained 
this choir to good purpose. A psalm by Gregorio Allegri, a harpsi- 
chord piece by Dr John Bull, and four anthems by Redford, Tallis, 
Farrant, and Orlando Gibbons, respectively, completed a highly 
interesting programme, and regret was on all sides expressed that 
Mr Rockstro could not add another performance. 

Three concerts given by a small but thoroughly efficient choir 
of vocal soloists from Amsterdam will long be remembered. The 
programme was made almost exclusively out of the rich stores of 
the Dutch masters of the 15th and 16th centuries, though a 
Kyrie from Willem Dufay’s mass, L’Omme <Armé, must be 
assigned to the end of the fourteenth. The reason why organ 
music by Frescobaldi, Bach, and Handel was included in the pro- 
gramme is not quite clear, Sweelinck being surely able to con- 
tribute enough such for a hundred concerts. In this department 
of composition, the master was only once drawn upon, for a 
fantasia, which the blaring artillery of the Albert Hall organ 
made indistinguishable. The performance of Sweelinck’s ‘vocal 
music was, perhaps, the most significant event. His setting of 
Psalms xxiv. and, more particularly, Ixvii., is imposing,'and consti- 
tutes two noble masterpieces. A hymn by Josquin des Prés, sung 
at the last concert, can hardly be rated much less highly, while, in 
the secular style, “ Madonna Mia,” by Orlando Lasso, and “ Entre 
vous filles de quinze ans,” by Jacobus Clemens non Papa, may be 
cited as gems in a rich crown of song. As to those old ar 
songs which are said to have sprung from the great period when 
the Netherlands began their struggle with Spain, they breathe a 
fire, a sea-wind, a hardiness, daring, and weird romance, a stirring, 
touching, electrifying spirit, going straight to the heart. These 
songs are of a different stamp from those of any other country. 
They are alone of their kind. One feels in them something of a 
land of long vistas, low sunsets, stretching sands, grey seas, and a 
time full of portent and doom. 

We must not omit to say that the - under M. de Lange 
interpreted their music in a most ably and admirably artistic 
manner. p. 


_—)——— 


CONCERTS. 


Apert Patace.—A series of oratorio performances at popular 
rices was inaugurated at the Albert Palace last Saturday, July 18, 

by a selection from The Messiah. The choruses were sustained by 
the Albert Palace Choir, increased by drafts from various other 
societies, who all blended admirably with the band, the result being 
a very fair rendering of this ever- work, The principal singers 
were Miss Albu, Miss Clara Myers, Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Bantock Pierpoint. Mr Arthur F was at the organ, and Mr 
A. J. Caldicott conducted. Praise is due to Sir Edward Lee, the 
managing director, for sparing no pains in popularizing music amon 
the an in this district, and who has taken some novel steps wi 
this object in view. The other day a street musician, Giuseppe 
Ralle, was engaged. He sang operatic airs to the accompaniment of 
his own organ, and if, by offering prizes to the best class of itinerant 
street musicians, a stimulus is given to cultivate and encou: an 
improvement in this form of a/ fresco entertainment, Sir Edward 
Lee will deserve the thanks of the community at large. Mr William 
Carter’s Placida and Rossini’s Stabat Mater are announced for this 
(Saturday) afternoon.—W. A. J. x 

A CONSIDERABLE audience was drawn to St James’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday, July 15th, by curiosity regarding a musical setting of Lord 
Byron’s Hebrew Melodies by Mr Francis Edersheim. Twenty-two 
of the beautiful little poems—in themselves delightful music—were 
presented in their new dress with the aid of Madame de Fonblanque, 
Malle Hettis-Liind, Mdme Sterling, Miss Coward, Messrs Herbert 
Reeves, King, Foli, and other artists ; Messrs Romili, Terry, Maun- 
der, and Bisaccia acting as accom The form adopted by 
Mr Edersheim is a that of the song, the only departures 
from this rule being in the case of a duet, a trio, and an unaccom- 


panied quartet. We cannot say that the settings are of equal value, 
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the less ambitious being, generally speaking, the most meritorious. 
Many of them were received with favour, especially ‘‘Jephtha’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘Francesca,” as very well sung by Mdme de Fonblan- 
que, who was recalled after each effort. ‘‘ Were my bosom” (Mr F. 
King), ‘‘ The destruction of Sennacherib” (Signor Foli), and ‘‘ My 
soul is dark ” (Madame Sterling) were likewise successful ; scarcely 
less favour being shown to ‘‘Saul at Endor” (Signor Foli), ‘‘O, wee 
for those who weep ” (Madame Sterling), and ‘‘The Wild Gazelle” 
(Mdlle Hettis-Liind). On the whole, Mr Edersheim had no reason to 
regret having ventured a whole concert of his music before a friendly 
audience.—D. 7’, 

HeRk J. KORNFELD gave a violin recital on July 16, at 102, Harley 
Street (by kind permission of Dr and Mrs Tanner), the proceeds being 
in aid of the North-Eastern Hospital for Children. A programme 
in which several of the concert-giver’s pupils took part as soloists, and 
in concerted pieces, does not, of course, admit of criticism. It is 
enough, therefore, to state that all more or less distinguished them- 
selves, noting for especial praise Master Gordon Tanner, who played 
an Andante and Allegro, by Leonard, for the violin, and Mr 
Harrington, Miss Bucknell, and Miss Ford for their respective solos. 
Herr Kornfeld, in three pieces, a Berceuse by Oberthiir (accom- 
panied by the composer on the harp), a Serenade by Moszkowski, 
and a Humoreske of his own composition, proved himself to be not 
only a masterly player on the violin, but, from the results of the 
performances of his pupils, as having the gift of being able to impart 
to others the art of surmounting the difficulties which beset the 
student of this now fashionable instrument. Included in the pro- 
gramme was a harp solo, “‘ Meditation,” played by the composer, Mr 
C. Oberthiir, as well as pianoforte solos by Mr Gustav Ernest, and 
the first movement of Hummel’s Concerto in A minor, excellently 
played by Mdlle Jeanne Douste, in addition to songs by Miss Martin 
and Signor Bonetti. A small but select audience was present, who 
testified their appreciation by numerous encores and recalls through- 
out the evening.—W. A. J. 

On Thursday, July 16th, the fourth of Mdlle Lilas Spontini’s 
‘* West Kensington Park Popular Concerts,” took place. The room 
was not crowded, although a very fair and appreciative audience 
attended. Balfe’s cantata, The Page, very well accompanied by Miss 
Coxon on the pianoforte, was charmingly sung by the ladies of the 
choir. The soloists also acquitted themselves very well, especially 
Miss Ellis and Miss Spontini, who, although still suffering from a 
very severe cold, sang ‘‘ Farewell for ever,” with genuine expression, 
and in the second part her own song ‘‘ His footsteps,” which pleased 
so much that an encore was unanimously asked for. Mr J. Thorman 
was in excellent voice, and sang ‘‘Old Chelsea” with expressive 
vigour. Mr Betjeman sang nicely, and so did Mr V. Romilly. The 
other artists who contributed towards the success of the concert 
were Mdme C, Devrient, who gave the Gavotte from Massenet’s 
Manon charmingly, Mdme Maleska, Miss Ellis, Miss Edmistone, 
Miss Bessie Poole, a young violinist whose talent was greatly 
appreciated, and Mr Ignace Gibsone, ‘‘the hero of the evening,” who 
delighted the audience with his characteristic ‘‘ Marche Bresillienne,” 
and was rewarded at the conclusion by quite an ovation. What a 
pity that this admired composer and pianist does not let himself be 

eard oftener in public. 

On July 14 a concert was given at the Town Hall, Kensington, by 
Mr T. Henry Webb, organist and choirmaster of Calcutta 
Cathedral. Mr Webb was assisted by Sig. Guerini (violin) and Mr 
L. L, Stern (violoncello) ; the vocalists were Miss Alice Gomez (of 
Calcutta, her first appearance in public in England), Miss Esmée 
Woodford, and Mr W. Nicholl. Messrs Guerini, Stern, and Webb 
opened with Haydn's Trio in G, for violin, violoncello, and piano, 
which was, on the whole, wellrendered. Sig. Guerini gave two solos 
on the violin and Mr Stern performed a similar office on the violon- 
cello. The songs of Miss Gomez and Miss Woodford were well 
received, as were, also, those of Mr Nicholl. This gentleman’s 
rendering of ‘‘O schliesse mir die Augen,” by Goetz, and Miss Mary 
Carmichael’s ‘*Gondoliera” (which the composer herself accom- 
panied), was very effective. Though there were many faults on 
which we could say a great deal (notably in the vocal solos), the 
concert was, on the whole, adecidedly successful one.—Communicated. 

Miss Emma Barker's matinée musicale took place at 23, Rutland 
Gate, S.W. (by kind permission of Lord and Lady Egerton of 
Tatton), on Monday, July 6th, the vocalists being Mame de 
Fonblanque, Misses Emma Barker, Eleanor Rees, and Alice 
Fairman; Messrs Bernard Lane, De Lara, Ernest Birch, Gilbert 
Campbell, and Egbert Roberts. The instrumentalists were Mdme 
Pinart and Signor Tito Mattei, pianoforte; aud Mdlle Marianne 
Eissler, violin. Miss Emma Barker is a mistress of the art of 
vocalization. That her voice, a brilliant soprano, is entirely under 
her command was proved by the way she rendered the various solos 
and concerted pieces allotted to her in the programme. These con- 





sisted of a trio by Verdi, ‘‘Te Sol,” given in conjunction with Mr 
Bernard Lane and Mr Gilbert Campbell ; ‘‘ The Mocking Bird,” by 
Bishop, in which the flexibility of her voice had ample scope for dis- 
play ; a song by Signor Tosti, ‘‘It came with the merry May, love ;” 
and the watioowk quartet from Flotow’s Martha, which ended the 
programme. The other interesting features in the programme were 
the violin and pianoforte solos, played Pape | by Malle 
Marianne Eissler and Signor Tito Mattei, the lady givin 
Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Airs Russes” and other well-known pieces, an 
Signor Tito Mattei, two of his own delightful effusions, ‘“ Idylle” 
(Mélodie), and ‘‘ Zerlina.” Mr Ernest Birch’s delivery of Mrs M. 
A. Baines’ beautiful verses, ‘Thoughts of Heaven,” was highly 
appreciated, and Mr Eric Lewis, who appeared as a substitute for 
Mrs Bernard Beere, caused great amusement by describing his 
‘* Visit to a Country House.” Mr Kuhe and Signor Romano were 
named as accompanists. 

THE usual grand soirée and last reception of Dr A. Duncan 
came off on Thursday last, July 16. Dr Duncan, the kind friend 
of all artists, giving his good help and advice to many sufferers, had 
his house, 29, Wimpole Street, filled with the elité of the profes- 
sions, medical and musical. The sweet strains lasted up to a late 
hour, and day broke before the last musical sound ceased. Amongst 
the artists were Mdme and Mdlle Lablache, Miss Hipwell, Miss 
Minnie Bell, Mdme Thea Sanderini, Mr Henry Walsham, Mr 
Donnell Balfe, Herr Koopmann, the young violinist, and Herr 
Lehmeyer, the able conductor. 

Sienor CarLo Ducci’s concert was gue on Saturday morning 
last, July 18, at the residence of Mr and Mrs Riviere, in Portland 
Place. As usual, at this accomplished Italian pianist’s ‘‘ receptions,” 
a large and distinguished audience attended. Signor Ducci, assisted 
by MM. Guerini, Heiss, and Brandoukoff, began the concert by an 
excellent performance of the slow movement and /jinale from 
Schumann’s quartet in E flat, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and Violen. Signor Ducci’s other performances were, with Mrs 
Charles Eley, the March from Wagner's Tannhduser, arranged as a 
duet for four hands on one pianoforte by Hans von Biilow ; a Scherzo 
by Chopin, for pianoforte alone; and, with Signor Cesi, another 
duet from a Suite de Concert (‘‘L’Arlesienne ”), by Bizet. Signor 
Ducci would have greatly pleased his audience had he played 
oftener, and still more had he favoured them with some of his own 
charming pianoforte compositions, but Lae | were evidently pleased 
with all they heard. The concert altogether went off with éclat, 
Signor Carpi being called upon to repeat one of his songs, and Signor 
Cesi his performance of Thalberg’s ‘Irish Airs ;” both artists, how- 
ever, preferred giving their audience other compositions than those 
asked for. We are unable to name all the pieces in the pro- 

amme. Some of them, indeed, were omitted, but with those we 

id hear we were perfectly satisfied. Signor Ducci may be con- 
gratulated on the success of his agreeable concert. _ 

ProcRAMME of the organ recital by Mr Churchill Sibley at 
Albert Palace on Wednesday last : Grand March (Wagner) ; Andan- 
tino (Batiste); Air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair’”’ (Handel), Mdlle 
Alice Roselli; ‘‘ Westminster Bells,” by desire (Tourville) ; Sketch, 
‘* Evening on the Waters ” (Watson) ; Cantique, ‘* Noél” (Gounod), 
Madlle Alice Roselli ; ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” Messiah (Handel). The 
singing of Mdlle Alice Roselli was so much to the satisfaction of the 
phe mt that the talented vocalist was called back after each air, 
and the organ playing of Mr Churchill Sibley was all that could be 
desired. ° 

—o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Mr Acuitar’s Brighton pianoforte pupils assembled in the 
Masonic Room of the Pavilion on Saturday last, July 18th, to ex- 
hibit the progress they had made in their studies since their last 
meeting, by performing the following compositions :— 

Extract from Fantasia in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn) ; “ Bluette” (Ket- 
terer); Polish Dance (Scharwenka) ; Two Lieder ohne worte, Nos, 18 and 26 
(Mendelssohn) ; Nocturne (Aguilar) and Etude (Chopin) ; ‘‘ Heather Bells” 
(Rockstro) ; Canzonetta Veneziana (Jaell); Chanson Hongroise (Dupont). 
Remarks by Mr Aguilar, Nocturne and Valse (Chopin) ; “ Heather Dreams ” 
(Roeckel) ; Fantasia on La Sonnambula (Thalberg); “ Minna” (Aguilar) ; 
‘* Défilé,” Marche (Ketterer) ; ‘*La Fontaine ” (Etude) (C. Mayer); Duet 
for two pianofortes (Aguilar), 

The young students all played with more or less success, but special 
mention should be made of the clever lady who rendered the extract 
from Mendelssohn’s Fantasia, as well as Dupont’s ‘‘ Chanson Hon- 

roise,” Thalberg’s Sonnambula, and Charles Mayer's study, ‘‘ La 

ontaine,” with such correct execution and such perfect phrasing. 
Mr Aguilar himself “‘ opened the ball” by playing No. 6 of Sterndale 
Bennett's ‘‘ Suite de Piéces,” and concluded it with his own tran- 
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scription of ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night,” and his ‘‘ Mazourke du Nord.” 
Between the parts of the programme Mr Aguilar delivered some of 
his most interesting remarks on music in general and pianoforte 
playing in icular. By the bye, the two students who were 
entrusted with the performance of Mr Aguilar’s brilliant duet for 
two pianofortes deserve high praise for the precision and delicacy 
with which they rendered it. 

CARMARTHEN.—A concert was given by Miss A, T. Jones, harpist, 
R.A.M., at the rasa | Rooms, on Tuesday evening, July 14, 
before a large audience. The concert was ferqughly enjoyed, the 
audience being charmed both with the playing of Miss Jones and the 
singing of Miss Eleanor Rees. Miss Jones, who was vociferously 
applauded when she first eppesred, played—saye the Carmarthen 
Soaroal-charminaly a harp solo, ‘‘ Mandoline,” and was deservedly 
encored, when she gave ‘‘ Echoes of a Waterfall.” She has greatly 
improved since her last appearance, and yee on the harp presented 
to some time back by a lady who b eard her at Bt James's 
Hall. Miss Jones also accompanied Miss Eleanor Rees in ‘‘Gyda 
Wawr,” which terminated the concert. Miss Rees’s first song was 
“Heaven and Earth,” which was sung so well that she was forced 
to return, the audience not being satisfied with her simply bowing. 
She then contributed ‘‘Sunshine and Rain.” Miss Eddison was 
encored for the touching way in which she sang ‘“‘ Robin Adair.” Mr 
Theo Moss, in ‘‘ The ing’s Highway,” was also encored, and re- 
sponded with the ‘Old Brigade.” Mr Puddicombe played Ascher’s 
romance, ‘‘ Alice” (encored), when he gave Thalberg’s ‘‘Home, sweet 
home.” Miss L. Jones and Mr Puddicombe accompanied the songs. 

CHELTENHAM.—A pianoforte recital was given by Mr Ricardo 
Linter’s pupils in the long room of the Montpellier Rotunda last 
Tuesday afternoon, and was attended by a large number of their 
relatives and friends, who must have been highly gratified by the 
manner in which the whole programme was executed. The excep- 
tional difficulty, indeed, of some of the pieces entrusted to these 
youthful amateurs might have taxed the powers of professional 
musicians. The recital opened by the performance upon two 
pianofortes and harmonium of an effective original piece, entitled 
“Welcome Home,” written by Mr Linter in commemoration of the 
recent Royal visit to Ireland ; the other most noticeable pieces in 
the first part of the ge ay being three difficult pieces played 
with great taste and brilliant execution by Miss Lewis, who was 
much applauded, two ‘‘Morceaux de Salon,” played by Miss E. 
Napier, a Grand Duet (Czerny) for two pianofortes, most brilliantly 

formed by Miss Finnimore and Mr Linter, and Solo by Miss Hunt. 

iss Martelli’s able execution of the “‘ Storm ” Waltz by Mattei, and 
a Duet of Weber's, played by the Mdlles Herbert, were among the 
most effective of the selections in the second part, which, however, 
were one and all rendered in a manner that must have satisfied the 
most critical of the audience ; not even excepting the talented pianist 
himself, to whose able and conscientious tuition their success must 
be largely attributed.— Looker On, 





A BRIDAL BLESSING. 
(Suggested by the Marriage of Princess Beatrice with 
Prince Henry of Battenberg.) 
God bless the happy bridal pair ! 
Upon their path be sunshine fair, 
And flowers that sweetest fragrance bear ; 
Be theirs a crown of gladness rare ! 


God bless them in youth’s sweet spring-time, 
And in the summer’s golden prime ; 
Till age, with its soft silver chime, 
Shall call them to a fairer clime! 
Copyright, 








Saray ANN STOWE, 





NovELLo’s Oratorio Concerts.—Mr Mackenzie is now busily en- 
gaged examining candidates for admission to the choir in connection 
with these concerts, There are still a few vacancies, and ladies and 

entlemen wishing to join should apply at once, as the rehearsals 
gin in the month of September. 


Tue Richarp WacGner Soctery held its final meeting this season 
wd essrs Dodeswell’s galleries, New Bond Street, on Thursday, 
f y 17, when a dramatic reading was given by Miss Alma Murray 
. carefully chosen pieces from the works of Wagner, A®schylus, 
} re Hugo, Browning, and een The histrionic art infused into 
a ese various pieces, together with Miss Murray’s admirable elocu- 
ion, insured the sympathy of a critical audience. 
was varied by 
Parsifal, played 


The programme 


janoforte selections from Die Meistersinger and 
y the Misses M, and E, Carmichael. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

On Saturday evening, July 18, Mdme Adelina Patti again 
appeared as Carmen, in Bizet’s opera, her performance having dis- 
played merits and characteristics similar to those of the first 
occasion. It is, perhaps, in the latter and more intense dramatic 
situations that Mdme Patti chiefly excels, particularly the catastrophe 
of Carmen’s death at the hand of the jealous and infuriated José. 
In this scene Mdme Patti’s singing and acting were of a high order 
of tragic power. Whether the character will take rank with the 
many attractive impersonations by Mdme Patti remains to be 
ak by subsequent repetitions. Saturday’s cast again included 

ignor del Puente as Escamillo, the gay Toreador, a character which 
that artist has long since made his own. The representative of 
José on Saturday was Signor Garulli, who made his first appearance, 
and produced a favourable impression. He has a good stage 

resence, and sings and acts with judgment and evident experience. 

f his powers generally, however, it will be more fair to speak after 
his second appearance. Mdlle Dotti, was again efficient in the 
music of Michaela, and the cast in other characters was as before. 

During the past week Mdlle Alma Fohstrém made her fourth 
——— here, her performance on this occasion having been as 

ilda in Rigoletto. The lady, it will be remembered, made her 
début in the title character of Lucia di Lammermoor at the end of 
last month, and produced a favourable impression, which was 
enhanced by her repetition of the character, and still more by her 
subsequent performance as Amina in La Sonnambula. In her latest 
appearance, as Gilda, Mdlle Fohstrém in displayed a pure 
soprano voice of extensive upper range, a refined style, and fiuent 
execution. These merits were especially observable in the aria, 
‘Caro nome,” in the duets with Rigoletto, and in the final quartet. 
In the last piece the co-operation of Mdme Scalchi, as Maddalena, 
was a familiar and welcome feature, this artist’s important share in 
the quartet having been, as often before, finely rendered. Signor de 
Anna, who has greatly improved his position since his first 7. 
ance here, acted and sang with good effect in the character of the 
unhappy jester, Rigoletto. Signor Giannini, as the Duke, gained 
some applause for his delivery of the aria, ‘‘La donna e mobile,” 
and still more for his solo passages in the final quaftet. Other 
features of the performance do not call for eee mention. Signor 
Arditi has continued to conduct ably.—H. J. L. ; 

Faust was repeated on Tuesday evening with Mdme Patti as 
Margherita. Mdme Patti’s ‘Gala night” is announced for this 
evening, Saturday, when the season will close. 


—o—- 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


At an estimated cost of £20,000, the Corporation of the City of 
London have decided to erect a spacious and handsome building for 
the accommodation of the students attending the Guildhall School of 
Music, at present occupying temporary and inadequate premises in 
Aldermanbury. The site selected has an area of 8,000 square feet 
on the Victoria Embankment, and is in the immediate neighhour- 
hood of the City of London School. The building, according to the 
designs of the City architect, will be of four floors, and have three 
frontages to new roads. It will contain forty-two class rooms, a 
common room, a library, refreshment and cloak rooms, and various 
offices. On the second floor a practice room 70 feet by 28 feet has 
been arranged for, and there will also be two large rooms for harmony 
classes and another for organ practice. Private apartments for the 
secretary are to be provided, The elevations are to be of three 
styles, the ground floor to have rusticated pilasters of Portland stone, 
the next story to be of the Doric, and the second of the Ionic order 
of architecture. Special attention is to be given to the internal 
fittings and to ventilation. On Monday afternoon the foundation 
stone was laid, the ceremony being witnessed by most of the 
prominent members of the Corporation, and by several masters of 
the livery companies. As explained by Mr Pearse Morrison, chair- 
man of the music committee, the Guildhall School of Music, which 
was instituted by the Corporation in 1880, had a very small begin- 
ning, the pupils then comiaive 62. At present the total on the 
books was 2,657, a number unprecedented in any other institution of 
the same description. The existence of the establishment, he 
claimed, did much towards removing the reproach that the English 
were not a musical people. Mr Morrison acknowledged the useful 
services of Mr John Barth, the instigator of the movement, and 
urged that the musical profession had been already benefited by the 
payment of £56,000 in fees during the last five years. Since the 
school had been started ninety concerts had been given, which were 
attended by 0.259 prepare, | 8 was hones that the Css, nee 
would give scholarships, which were a great encouragement. 1 
bran ral were psy ll the middle and also from the working 
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classes, including employés of the Post Office, Custom House,”and 
large City warehouses, who attended in the evening. 

The chairman of the music committee then proceeded to lay the 
stone, which bore an inscription recording the event, his colleagues, 
Messrs Miller, Snowden, Johnson, Beedell, London, and Beard, 
assisting. A glass vase, containing newspapers of the day, coins of 
the realm, and the names of the committee engraven on a silver 
plate, was deposited in a cavity, and under the superintendence of 
the City architect, Mr Horace Jones, the mason’s work was duly 

rformed, the ceremony closing with prayer offered by the Rev. 

rebendary Whittington, rector of St Peter’s, Cornhill. 


——o——. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN IN AMERICA. 

It is meet and proper to welcome so nice a eaeeun and good a 
musician as Sir Arthur Sullivan ; but I am afraid—says Freund in 
Music and Drama—if Sir Arthur looks after rogues who steal his 
music, he will be like D’Aubigne in Nanon, he will find that 

“ The intellectual mine and thine 
Is not so easy to define.” 

If Sir Arthur goes to law and there can a loophole be found, the 
American robber will slip through, and if Sir Arthur ——- to the 
good sense of the American public, he will be woefully mistaken. 
Every city, great or small, wants to hear 7’he Mikado, and will pay 
anybody who comes along to play it, whether he has got permission 
or not. It is a wonderful satire on the whole business between Sir 
Arthur, D’Oyly Carte, Stetson, Duff, and the hosts behind them, 
that an unknown company has been giving Zhe Mikado at a dime 
museum in Chicago. I could have told Sir Arthur that some daring 
spirit would burst into the question right away. 


—o-— 


BELFAST PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
( Report for Season 1884-85. ) 

Your committee have much pleasure in recording that the past 
season was among the most successful which has taken place since 
the society was established, and that the usual four concerts were 
not only satisfactory to the subscribers generally, but interestin 
and important from a musical point of view. The first concert, hel 
on Nov. 13, was distinguished by the appearance of a number of the 
leading artists of the day ; and when it is stated that among them 
were Mdme Trebelli, Miss Anna Lang, and Mr Maas, it is needless 
to add that the performance was of the highest excellence. 
Gounod’s oratorio, 7'he Redemption, performed for the first time in 
Belfast, filled the entire programme of the second concert of the 
season, held on December 19. The solo vocal parts were most 
efficiently taken by Mdme De Fonblanque, Miss Donnelly (a member 
of the Society), Mr Henry Beaumont, and Mr Gilbert J. Campbell ; 
and the orchestra, strengthened by the best available reinforce- 
ments, was worthy of the work and the occasion of its first presenta- 
tion to the public of Belfast. It is long since the performance of 
any oratorio awakened the same interest and afforded the same 
pleasure to the audience as this very interesting work did. The 
first part of the third concert, held on Feb. 4, was devoted 
exclusively to works of the great master, Handel, in commemora- 
tion of the bi-centenary anniversary of his birthday; and the 
second part comprised a miscellaneous selection, the programme 
being sustained by a very distinguished party, comprising Mdmes 
Valleria, Patey, Mr Redfern Hollins, and Signor Foli, the d and 
chorus of the Society, and M. Hollman, the great French violoncello 
player. The regular season concluded, on April 10, with a concert, 
the pa of which, in its first part, was composed entirely of 
works by Handel’s great contemporary, John Sebastian Bach, and a 
selection from his best works, which no lapse of time or change of 
fashion can ever render stale, were performed. For the first time in 
Belfast Bach’s Concerto in D minor and Mozart’s Concerto (both for 
three pianofortes) were performed, with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, conducted by Fred. C. Smythe, Esq., Mus. Bac., the 
executants ba # Taylor, Miss M’Gahey, Herren Beyschlag and 
Werner. The Huddersfield Vocal Quartet, and solos by Herr 
Rudersdorff, the eminent violoncellist, from the Royal Academy of 
Music, Dublin, added interesting variety to this concert. Mrs 
Mantell most successfully sustained the solo part in Miriam’s Song 
(its first performance in Belfast), Miss Barclay, Miss Donnelly, and 
Miss Rutherford also rendered valuable assistance. At all the 
concerts the organ accompaniments were admirably supplied by Mr 
John Shillington, the honorary organist of the Society. The chorus 
continued to give the conductor reason to be proud of the success of 
his labours, and its performances were most favourably criticised by 
he press, The orchestra, while it continues to improve with the 





regular professional assistance of Messrs Edgar Haines, C. D. 
Gordon, and Louis Werner, and of Herr Rudersdorff and Mr J. F. 
Cottier, who were engaged for all concerts, is still unable, without 
much imported and expensive addition, either to accompany impor- 
tant choral works or to perform the great orchestral works which 
are becoming more and more in other great centres of population the 
chief attraction of concerts. This state of things it is beyond the 

ower of your committee to improve, unless they are accorded a 
ae increase of support. So long as an orchestra in Belfast is 
dependent on imported assistance, it must continue to cost much 
more than a similar orchestra in England or Scotland, and the 
committee can only hope that the higher and more cultivated taste 
for music, which is gradually being diffused through the kingdom, 
will soon induce the wealthy inhabitants of Belfast to provide with 
sufficient liberality the means of supplying, in its highest form, one 
of the most rational and refining forms of public recreation. The 
conductor has now, for so many seasons, proved his musical ability 
and indefatigable perseverance in the training of the Society's 
chorus and orchestra, that it is only necessary to say that in no 
previous season were his labours more arduous or their success more 
conspicuous, The chorus and orchestra gave a spontaneous and 
graceful expression of their appreciation of those services by 
presenting Herr Beyschlag, previous to the last concert of the season, 
with a valuable gold-mounted conductor's baton. , 

Three chamber concerts, under the auspices of, but without any 
expense to, the Society, were given in the course of the season, and 
proved highly successful. At the second of the series the 
“Heckmann Quartett,” celebrated throughout Europe as the finest 
quartet of performers of chamber music now in existence, appeared 
for the first time in Belfast, and fully justified their extraordinary 
reputation. The committee would hope that the members generally 
will support a similar series next season if the gentlemen who under- 
took the trouble of arranging the last will again render that service 
to the musical public. Although it is understood that the loss by 
the series was small, it is not creditable to the musical public that 
such admirable performances of music of the highest class should 
not be self-supporting. 








Professor Bergson’s melodious ‘‘ Serenade Moresque ” was sung by 
Mr Iver McKay in the City on Thursday, last week, and was 
unanimously encored. 

Saint Kévin, a cantata composed onprensly for the forthcoming 
Triennial Musical Festival at Hereford, by Joseph Smith, Mus. Doc. 
of Dublin University (the libretto by Gerald Griffin), will shortly be 
published by Messrs Hutchings & Romer, of Conduit Str eet. 

It is stated that of the 2,000,000 dols. left by Mr Samuel B. 
Woods for a College of Music in New York, only 2,000 remain. The 
1,998,000 balance has, according to the Cincinnatti Courier, ‘‘ been 
devoured by the lawyers. These sharks and robbers ought,” adds 
the above periodical, “‘ to be sent to the penitentiary for life.” 

FinanciaL.—The Ménestrel gives the subjoined list of the money 
taken by the Paris theatres during the year 1884-85. 1, Grand 
Opera, 2,595,737 francs, 30 centimes ; 2, Opéra-Comique, 1,724, 388f. 
50c.; 3, Théatre-Francais, 1,716,771f. 30c.; 4, Porte-Saint-Martin, 
1,543,624f. 50c.; 5, Chatelet, 1,175,383f. 50c.; 6, Variétés, 1,016, 110f.; 
7, Gymnase, 1,006,252f. 25c.; 8, Palais-Royal, 872,547f.; 9, Italiens, 
758,211f. 50c.; 10, Gaité, 674,294f. 85c.; 11, Nouveautés, 628,461f. 
50c.; 12, Vaudeville, 614,388f.; 13, Folies-Dramatiques, 524,087f.; 
14, Ambigu, 467,698f. 35c.; 15, Cluny, 461,065f. 50c.; 16, Odéon, 
431,114f.; 17, Bouffes-Parisiens, 293,698f.; 18, Renaissance, 242, 364f. 
25c.; 19, Menus-Plaisirs, 208,732f. 75c.; 20, Beaumarchais, 103,512f. 
75c.; 21, Opéra-Populaire, 89,627f. 85c.; 22, Déjazet, 82,472f.; 23, 
Chateau-d’Eau, 75,626f. 75c.; and 24, Bouffes-du-Nord, 59,168f. 75c. 
The year was a bad one, theatrically speaking. Of the 17 under- 
mentioned theatres, 1, the Grand Opera took 371,892f. 2c. less than 
it took the year before ; 2, the Opéra-Comique, 52,070f. 70c.; 3, the 
Théatre-Francais, 44,553f. 50c.; 4, the Odéon, 44,567f.; 5, the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, 72,192f. 90c.; 6, the Chatelet, 103,978f. 55c.; 7, the 
Variétés, 539,541f. 50c.; 8, the Gymnase, 119,988f.; 9, the Palais- 
Royal, 25,355f.; 10, the Vaudeville, 192,976f. 50c.; 11, the Nou- 
veautés, 44,146f.; 12, the Folies-Dramatiques, 112,087f. 10c.; 13, the 
Ambigu, 81,209f. 90c.; 14, the Bouffes-Parisiens, 211,264f. 50c.; 15, 
the Renaissance, 187,439f. 25c.; 16, the Opéra-Populaire, 117,034f. 
75c.; and 17, the Chateau-d’Eau, 80,339f. 50c. At four theatres only 
were the receipts larger than those of the preceding year. 1, Cluny 
took 162,654f. 50c. more; 2, the Gaité, 80,550f. 85c.; 3, Beau- 
marchais, 21,072f. 25c.; and 4, Déjazet, 4,855f. 85c. The aggregate 
receipts for the year were 2,121,484f. less than those of the year 

revious. The authors’ fees for Paris, which in 1883-84 were 
,108,095f. 6c., amounted in 1884-85 to only 1,863,749f. 62c., 
showing a diminution of 244,345f. 44c, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT A GREAT ARTIST.* 

Formerly, besides the Conservatory—the official Dramatic 
School—there were in Paris certain places, little private theatres, 
so to say, where beginners went to see whether they had any real 
“ vocation” for the stage. The best known of these places, which 
was called the Ecole Lyrique, and also the Théatre de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, has disap and made way for a fine lucrative 
house, with different tenants, a concierge, &c. But its place has 
not been filled up. Who does not recollect the joyous evenings 
spent there in 1868? How many great reputations have sprung 
thence? And how often have not our managers, and, moreover, 
the tip-top ones, ascended the Rue Rochechouart about nine or 
ten o’clock in the evening, to witness, at the invitation of a future 
Rachel or a future Talma, the performance of some old drama or 
some classical scene, chosen for the occasion? The Rue de la 
Tour d'Auvergne was not quite Montmartre while it was not the 
Boulevard ; it was something between the two, uniting the easy 
freedom of the one with the gentility of the other. 

It is not my intention to speak badly of the Conservatory, or to 
display ingratitude for the brilliant national institution, which is, 
so naturally, the pride of our French theatres, but we must, not- 
withstanding, say that we no longer possess a free dramatic 
school, and this is, partons an evil, 

Do people know exactly where, when tragedy was honoured, 
those great artists, whose memory is still worshipped in the House 
of Moliére, were formed? Do they know, for instance, where 
Rachel made her first appearance ? 

Some twenty years ago there still existed in Paris, between the 
Rue du Caire, the Rue d’Aboukir, and the Rue Saint-Denis, a 
sort of slum, a sort of Court of Miracles, into which the Parisian 
did not venture to penetrate after nightfall. In this slum there 
was an old house used as a musical printing office. Situated in 
the blind alley of La Grosse Téte (which stood upon the cemetery 
belonging to the Convent of the Filles de Dieu), this house served 
the nuns as a storehouse, and it was there that, knocking down 
the partitions and appropriating an entire floor, an impresario hit, 
one day, upon the strange notion of opening a theatre. He lived 
by the lessons he gave. There were no pay-places. Admission 
was gained by tickets given to the pupils, who, awake to their own 
interests, sold them at twenty-five centimes each. Among the 
public the place was known as the Théatre St-Spire. It was no 
use for anyone to present himself money in hand. The porteress 
pitilessly showed him out. It was different if he went with 
a ticket; in that case, she answered graciously: “Second floor, 
right-hand door.” 

It was in this place that, one evening, the Professor-Manager 
saw a young girl of seventeen enter. She was slender and pale, 
with energetic features and a poor, worn face. She was shivering 
under her little blue merino cloak, and on her head wore a straw 
bonnet. Her object in coming was to offer to play in Vaudeville. 
“Play in Vaudeville! with a face like that!” thought the 
manager. “The girl is mad.”—Oh! but I sing at Cafés,” she 
said, guessing his thoughts. She did not, pvor thing, tell him 
that she sang, also, in courtyards and in the street. Without 
listening to her any longer, he gave her a speech in Phédre and 
said: “ Learn that and come and recite it to me to-morrow.” On 
the morrow and the days following everyone was lost in admira- 
tion, Saint-Aulaire, who went to hear the marvel, gave her 
lessons, and on the 17th April, 1836, at the School of Moliare, the 
public applauded for the first time, as Marton in Les Femmes 
Savantes, Mdlle Rachel ! JEAN DES GAULES, 

tlie 


EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL ,MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 89. 
1829, 
(Continued from page 421.) 

On Mr Shield’s return to England in 1792, Mr Harris, to my 
knowledge, made frequent applications to him to compose an opera 
for his theatre (Covent Garden), with which he did not comply till 
the year 1807, when he composed some of the most beautiful music 
that ever came from his pen, to the opera called Two Faces under a 
Hood, and in the year 1817 he was induced to put music to an 
afterpiece in two acts, for the same theatre, which was his last. Mr 
Shield published, by subscription, a highly useful treatise, called An 


* From L’Impresario, 











Introduction to Harmony, for which I had the pleasure to present to 
him the names of one hundred subscribers. This work, by simplify- 
ing the system, is calculated to facilitate the study of the science. 
He afterwards gave to the public a second of the same work, 
which was on a more extended scale. Mr Shield did not accept any 
nae engagement after his return from the Continent, and devoted 
imself to study and the society of his friends, ——- whom few 
enjoyed more of his society and friendship than Incledon, the 
popalar singer, and myself. Mr Shield possessed a strong mind, an 
even temper, and sg liberality of disposition, through which 
estimable qualities he gained the esteem of all who knew him. 
Indeed, everyone spoke well of him, although he had not ‘‘ bowed 
as low to knaves and fools as to the honest dignity of genius and 
virtue.” As every man has his hobby-horse, and has a right to 
mount it whenever he pleases, provided he does not splash others on 
the road, so had he his, which was a passion for being considered a 
me shot ; so that whenever he went to pass a few days witha 
riend in the country, his gun was his constant companion, although 
his love of study perhaps prevented his using it. Being on a visit to 
his old and intimate friend, the Rev. H. Bate Dudley, at Bradwell, 
in Essex, when the shooting season commenced, Me Dudley and 
another friend, who were early risers, proceeded on the morning of 
the 1st September to shoot some partridges for dinner. Shield, who 
had declined being of that sun-rise excursion, took his gun after 
breakfast and went alone in quest of game, and returning within an 
hour, triumphantly seemmoed to Mrs Dudley a brace of fine birds. 
Mr Dudley and his friend, two of the best shots in the county, after 
a tiresome chase of five hours, returning without any, owing to the 
birds being few and shy, Mrs Dudley, in a good-humoured and 
bantering manner, said to her husband, ‘‘O, never mind, my dear, 
I have got a brace notwithstanding!” ‘‘ You have got a brace?” 
said he, with surprise, ‘‘ Where did you get a brace?” ‘O,” said 
she, ‘‘ Mr Shield, who was only out an hour, brought them to me.” 
‘* Indeed!” said he ; ‘‘ pray let me see them.” The partridges were 
accordingly brought, and no shot marks appearing on them, Mr 
Dudley, unable to suppress a laugh, exclaimed, ‘‘These birds were 
killed with silver shot!” On the death of Sir William Parsons, in 
the year 1817, Mr Shield was. appointed master of the bee band 
and composer of the odes, by the Prince Regent (His late Majesty 
George the Fourth) ; but circumstances have prevented ry! odes 
being performed at court since his appointment. Mr Shield having 
for a length of time suffered under a pulmonary complaint, found it 
necessary to sleep in the air, a short distance from London, from 
whence he occasionally returned to his house in Berners Street. 
One of the letters I received from him will show the state of his 
health at the time it was written : 
“ Sept. 14, 1828. 


‘Dear Parke,—Having been recently both cupped and blistered, 
I can neither eat, sleep, or write with comfort ; but that you have 
given a stimulus to the latter exertion, the inclosure of this envelope 
will prove.—My dear Parke, yours faithfully, ‘* Wm. SHrEyp. 


“W. T. Parke, Esq.” 


‘Intense study, which made me a stranger to bodily exercise, 
has proved the painful cause of my long indisposition; and the 
advice of my medical monitor is, to give my mind rest, and my 
limbs motion, until they both attain their wonted vigour.” 

Mr Shield was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

A short time after the British Parliament had passed the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, in the year 1829, I dined with a party of gentle- 
men at the house of a musical friend, where that subject was 
discussed with a degree of moderation and ability which seldom 
attaches to one of a political nature. Mr D——e, the well-known 
liberal and sensible eg who had previously and ably advocated 
the cause of the Catholics, being requested to give a toast, arose, and 
in spontaneous technicals gave the following: “‘ May Catholic and 
Protestant be firmly united in friendship’s common chord !—may 
they think and act in unison /—may their discords resolve into pure 
harmony ! and may they avoid contrary motion to the end of Time!” 

On Saturday the 2nd of May Handel's divine oratorio, The 
Messiah, was performed in Guildhall, for the benefit of the distressed 
weavers of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, in the presence of a very 
numerous and genteel audience. At the head of the vocal per- 
formers were Miss Paton, Miss Wilkinson, Mr Braham, Mr Phillips, 
&c. ; and of the instrumental, Messrs F. Cramer (leader), Linley, 
Dragonetti, Nicholson, Wilman, &c. Between the first and second 
parts of the oratorio Mdlle Sontag, who had just arrived in England, 
sang ‘‘ Guglielmi’s air, “‘ Gratias agimus ” (admirably accompanied 
on the clarinet by Mr Wilman), in which she astonished and 
delighted all present. It was encored. It is gratifying to observe 
that the exertions of the whole of the performers on this occasion 
were gratuitously conferred, for charity as well as mercy ‘is doubly 
blessed : it blesses him who gives and him who takes.” 
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Music was this season in a flourishing state, towards which the 
excellence of the singers engaged for the King’s Theatre greatly 
contributed. The concert of Ancient Music and the Philharmonic 
Concert opened at their usual periods at the Hanover Square and 
Argyll Rooms; and on Wednesday the 7th of May the first of a 
series of new ones given by the np ayo commenced in the room 
of the King’s Theatre, now styled the King’s Concert Room, which 
having recently undergone a variety of repairs and decorations, and 
being fitted up with boxes, &c., had assumed the appearance of an 
elegant little theatre. The arg vocal performances were 
admirably sustained by Mdlle Sontag, Mdme Pisaroni, and Mdme 
Malibran Garcia ; Signori Zuchelli, Cationi, Donzelli, Bordogni, Le 
Vasseur, and Graziani, forming a phalanx of talent which could not 
but prove irresistible. A duet by Mdme Pisaroni and Mdlle 
Sontag, from Semiramide, afforded one of the happiest specimens of 
vocal perfection ever witnessed. M. Rousselot, first violoncello at 
the King’s Theatre, played a pot-pourri on that instrument, in 
which he displayed a good deal of talent. Mr Schmidt performed 
some variations on ‘ Di tanti palpiti” on the trombone, by which he 
excited more surprise than he gave delight ; for although he has by 
labour and perseverance achieved much, the tones of the trombone 
resembling more the music of the spears than the spheres, are better 
adapted to a military band than a concert-room. The first of four 
concerts (in the morning) was presented at the “., Rooms on 
Monday the 11th of May, in which Mdlle Sontag, Mdlle Blasis, and 
Mdlle Nina Sontag took the lead, the latter for the first time in 
public. Her age appears to be fifteen or sixteen, and her person and 
voice bear a strong resemblance to her sister, Mdlle Sontag ; but her 
powers of execution are infinitely inferior ; which is not surprising, 
as, at her age, they cannot probably be yet wholly developed. The 
Letter Scene, however, in the marriage of Figaro, sung by the two 
sisters, was greatly applauded and encored. A Concerto by 
Mayseder was performed on the violin by M. Artét, a youth of 
about thirteen years of age. These premature instances of musical 
ability, like the early productions of the seasons, are highly prized, 
while their novelty and rarity counterbalance their want of 
maturity. M. Artét displayed a fine coup d’archet and great powers 
of execution. This young gentleman is a pupil of the Conservatoire 
in Paris, 

(To be continued. ) 
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WAIES. 

Mr Alberto Randegger leaves London to-morrow mornin 
with his cara sposa for a two months holiday in Switzerland an 
Italy. After his hard work during the season Signor Randegger is 
of opinion that he is entitled to a holiday. We agree with the 
accomplished composer and conductor, and are glad to find that he 
has the ‘‘ courage of his opinion.” Signor Randegger will return to 
London in October. 

A Quartet Society has been formed at Santiago, Chili. 

M. Carvalho is taking a holiday at Puys, near Dieppe. 

Die Walkiire will be performed next season at the Stadttheater, 
Nuremberg. 

Ducastel, the popular comic singer at the Paris Eldorado, has 
died, aged 40. 

Madlle Richard, of the Paris Grand Opera, has been singing once or 
twice in Cherbourg. 

Virginia Germano-Ferni has been singing with much success at the 
Teatro Verdi, Padua. 

Mdlle Isaac, of the Paris Grand Opera and Opéra-Comique, is 
taking a holiday at Geneva, 

Paul Viardot, the violinist, has been suffering from a long illness, 
but is now restored to health. 

It is announced that Miss Emma Nevada will make a tour next 
season in America, under the management of Sig. Chizzola. 

Sefiorita Lola de Bernis, professor of the harp at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Madrid, has left Europe for America. 

M. Ferdinand Lavainne, director of the Conservatory of Music, 
Lille, has been created a Knight of the Belgian Order of Leopold. 

A Male Chorus of forty voices, to be called the Gentlemen’s Glee 
Club, is being organized in New York by Mr C. Mortimer Wiske. 

Anton Seidel, the well-known Wagnerian conductor, has been 
chosen to conduct the Orchestra at the German Opera, New York. 

The Bliithner Prize Piano at the Conservatory of Music, Leipsic, 
was awarded this year to Mdlle Elisabeth Schmidt, of KGnigsberg. 

Signora Pantaleoni, the baritone Kaschmann, and the bass 
Nanetti, are engaged for the coming season at the Teatro Apollo, 

ome. 





Signor Capelli’s new opera, Hvelia, has been produced with success 
at the Politeama, Pistoja. The composer had numerous recalls the 
first night. 

Sarasate took 
Festival of San 


rt in the concerts given on the occasion of the 
ermin at Pampeluna, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. 


There is a probability that Lassalle, the baritone of the Paris 
Grand Opera, will sing during the coming season at the Teatro San 
Carlos, Lisbon. ; f 

The Grand-Duke of Baden has created Herr Florian Zajic, professor 
of the violin at the Conservatory of Music, Strassburgh, a ‘‘Grand- 
Ducal Chamber- Virtuoso.” 

‘‘ What is a masked ball, Uncle?” asked a small bo 
quiring mind. ‘A masked ball,” replied his Uncle, ‘‘is ac 
institution for ugly women.” z : 

Professor Bergson’s setting of Mrs M. A. Baines’ charming little 
poem, ‘‘A dream wish,” was sung by Miss Bertha Foresta at her 
concert with immense success. 

There will be an autumn season at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
with Verdi’s Aida and Halévy’s Juive, performed by a strong 
company, as the principal attractions. ‘ 

Mdme Lauwers, wife of the well-known singer, lately had her arm 
broken in two places, in consequence of a carriage accident at Bois- 
le-Roi. She is progressing favourably. 3 

Signora Borghi-Mamo is as popular as ever, if not more 80, at 
Buenos Ayres, where, since her return, she has been singing in 
Gounod’s Faust and Meyerbeer’s Africaine. f 

A complete ‘‘Cycle” of Wagner’s dramatic works—Parsifal 
excepted—will be given this year at Munich and Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine in September and December respectively. 

Mdlle Rochelle, a pupil of Professor Ress’ at the Conservatory, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, is engaged for three years for serious 
juvenile operatic parts at the Stadttheater in that town. 

Mdme Christin Nilsson and M. Adolphe Fischer will commence 
their Scandinavian concert tour in August, when, strange to say, the 
gifted lady will sing for the first time in her native country. 

The Committee of the Thédtre-Francais have refused Coquelin, 
jun., leave of absence to fulfil his American engagement. He will 
In consequence be compelled to pay Signor Chizzola 50,000 francs 
forfeit money. 

‘«My dear,” she said with a sigh, ‘“‘I shall soon be getting old. 
Next week it willbe my—” ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! ” answered her husband, 
interrupting her, ‘‘ you will only be entering for the fifteenth time 
on your twenty-fifth birthday.” 


of en- 
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TO THE LIGHT, 
The thickly gather’d clouds are rent apart by Mercy’s hand— 
And in the breach the Genius of our glorious Past doth stand 
In Majesty of Might! 
Bright star-gemmed laurels crown her brow, as diadem most meet— 
The burning lustres of great triumphs trail about her feet-— 
Thus all around her, Light! 


A yearning pleading love lives ’mid the splendour of her eyes— 
As with white upraised arm she points above her to the skies, 
Where sits enthroned the Right ! 
“My England! there hath come to thee an hour supreme! Beware! 
No passion now—save such as breathes thro’ earnest, fervent prayer 
Of heart that seeks the Light ! 


Thy sons must let no self-sourced thought their honour now betray ! 
As OnE they must link hearts and hands, to guard thy life To-day— 
For Unity is might ! 
While Death lies coiled within Dissension’s breast! O grand old Land! 
Be faithful now! Before thy foes a soul-knit nation stand— 
Thy watchword ‘*To the Light” ! 
Mrs C. Hunter Hopeson 
(‘‘A Soldier's Daughter”’). 


Advertisements, 


NEW SONGS 


BY 
HARRY CROFT HILLER. 


MOTHER, JEWEL... .. .. 4/-| WHAT FIND YOU LIFE 
THREE AGES wae ae, 4/- | BRAGG ART GOLD iss 
BRITONS BOLD... _.... ws 4/- 

ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE 4/- 

COME WEAL, COME WOE _,, 4/- | PEERLESS PERDITA 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOEH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 


tional trammels, the reegy Pope of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
his is work has consequently come into general use asa 


manual of vocal | fastruction. ”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan avis a Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Fkanxk Mokt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors, 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


Sy T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upor 
which he has cultivated the voices of his — Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists 
Full Music Size, price 18. 
London: HamMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Aerws le Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR ptf ats TS AND ENRICHING THE a AND 
EMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROA 


“ Of wail Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, a 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimorials from Patti, Grisi, Labiache, Santley, 
&e. Sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


























ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLoiINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills o Exchange, 
a and Ooupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

uities 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
Socrery, as above. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L. MAeTON Prjoe 4s. Lenton Babe g my Ison & Co., 

244, Regent > ae eee may be obtained, gt L. Harton, 
: H? 10 THEE,” 3s; °° THE ” 35, ; 

THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. ae 














1. Dulcedomum. 8.A.T.B, és Sir G. A, Macfarren 

2. Down among the dead men. 8.A. T.B. a pa 1d. 
3. The girl I’ve re left behind me, 8,.4.T.B. < ie 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers. §,A.T.B. ... a 2d. 
5. Long live England’ 's future eee AT.BS Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is e (Song and Snore). “ATBB. 0.0... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake onesummer’sday. S.A.T.B. ... 2 se = ss, = ADL 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, sae Myles, +» Gounod 44, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) = nce “ a 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. +» +» Brinley Richards 4d. 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.7.T.B. =e Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d, 
12, got-binders’ Chorus... coo weer lee «SC I «Ad, 
13. By van Hours (for six female ° voices) a an Robinson 6d. 
14, Gipsy Chorus... ar - Balfe 4d, 
15. Ave M rm Areadelt 1d, 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8. A. TB. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England yet « (Solo and Chorus). 8.4.7.B. ... Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. so aon J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T. - as Henry Smart 2d, 
20. Sp pring’ s Return, 8.A.T.B. Me Sia ete iy abe ” 2d, 
21, An old Church _— 8. “i B, babe ei be 2d, 
22. Sabbath Bells. §.A.T.B, EE sms Nia pe 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B... é=s a eee ia od 2d, 
24, Cold Autumn wind. 8. ATB. one p pe 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute, 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d, 
26. Lullaby. 8,A.A. cts aa 1d, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. , ss Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. ... 9... coe ne pi 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. wr ee oo =n at 1d, 
31, The Retreat. T.T.B.B. nae Binns: ual 2 r Na Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is bresking- OAS co os ww erubini 2d, 
33. Weare —— 8. ~~ sBir @.. 4. Mncfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A: TB... ope be Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer Da mag 9 82: Slee ode ane po = 1d, 
36, The Water Sprites Ne ee eee Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve’s glittering pe ‘SATB. pe po pd aaa re 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. §,A.T. Rieti sondevaiel Shen ths of ad, 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ai ee tee a 1d, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8. AT. 7 ae 4d, 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient and ——— <i sa Gill 2d, 
42. Sunof my soul. §8.A.T.B... ida! Lee : Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. ” §.A.7.B.... G. A. Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. ‘B. re 2d. 
45. O Thou, Whose power BARD from n Most i in Higitto) Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine SirG. 4. Macfarren 14. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.4 - 1d, 
48, The Lord is my —— Gaara 8. A! T. B. «.  @.A. Osborne 2d, 
49, Te DeuminF.. oot on Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F.. ie ee ee ee Oe Nares 2d, 
51. Charity (La Oarita), 6. 8. 8. ete es Rebs, 2 Siti! |e ee Rossini 4d, 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B a wa” oes «.  @.A. Osborne 4d, 
53. ILknow. §.A.T.B. Walter Hay 2d. 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridoliny A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Oross Knight 4 . Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Orow _— . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The“Oarnovale”  ... aes an a oad Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. Pe oe . Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel oe ie ee) Sie a) a 7 Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences .. “és a ele teee E. Sauerbrey 4c. 
62. The Resurrection ‘oie oon o. Villiers Stanford 84. 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song .. . HH. we 7 and W. M. Lutz 4c. 
64. The Men of Wales us oe e0 Miers — 4a. 
65. Dame Durden... ees pr ose ese 14. 
66, A little farm well tilled ee ook 1d. 
67. There was a simple maiden pares bir @. A. Mistarven 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe — = on ” 1d. 
69. Once I loved a jin A Sk a is 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... ees pre eee 2 ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash ééo ide oon és ps 1d. 
72. Heart of Oak pa —s on one na ld. 
73, Oome to the sunset” ‘tree W. A. Phillpott 4d. 
74, May. 8.A.T.B. W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence a ie di Lahore), Chorus for female 

voices .. J. Massenet 4d. 

76. A Love Idyl. ‘B.A! TE B. E.R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hail tothe woods, A.T.T. B. 7 «J. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean .. Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea J. Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen "(Easter Anthem). “B.ATB Berlioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (/! Demonio).... 4. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature _... .. Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. D “Ww. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous — long: ) 4a 
85. Austrian National Hymn... ... dia! | ede in 4d. 
86. A May Carol. 8.8. ... Joseph Robinson 4d, 
87. The tright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) aa eee «. ©.H. Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth over all. T.T.B.B. ea ace O. G. Elsasser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B. aoe * 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( Ohristmas Carol) Theodor L. Clémens 24. 
92. Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. T. "i T.B. 3d, 
98. Love wakes and weeps A.T.B. . Felix W. Morley 2d. 
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Among composers Stephen Heller has a place apart. He has 
written much (in Mr Ashdown’s catalogue of his works the opus 
numbers run to a hundred and forty-one, the thirty-three 
transcriptions from Schubert and a dozen pieces more are not 
included) ; and all of it is in a certain style, and, so far as we 
know, for one particular instrument. What that instrument is 
we hardly need to say. Wherever the pianoforte is studied there 
is Stephen Heller renowned as one of the best and finest of its 
masters. Behind him are Schubert and Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin, are Dussek and Hummel and Clementi ; but his 
achievement is entirely individual, and the position he has taken 
is entirely of his own creation. In an age of charlatanism he has 
maintained the right traditions both of composition and execu- 
tion. He has been prodigal of melody at a time when melody has 
almost ceased from being regarded as an essential in music; he 
has remained careful of form during a period when the “ go-as- 
you-please ” theory has invaded and conquered all departments of 
artistic production ; of legato playing, of the art of phrasing, he 
has stood forth first and last the incorruptible champion, the 
exemplary and impeccable master. It is not surprising that he 
should command the respect of musicians as fully as he enjoys 
the favour of the public. They are few, indeed, who have done 
sounder and more charming work, or put their talent to better 
and more honourable use. 

His achievement, as we have noted, is very considerable indeed. 
Not a page of it, however, but is touched with his idiosyncrasy, 
and bears the stamp of his hand and mind. His transcriptions 
from Mendelssohn and Schubert are as individual and delightful 
as the Nuits Blanches themselves; and in the admirable series of 
studies which he has adapted from Chopin he has subjected his 
materials to an alchemy which makes them almost as much his 
own as the Ondine and the Curieuse Histoire. That his inspira- 
tion should have remained thus fresh and personal through so 
many years of production is a fact that would be in any case 
remarkable, It becomes extraordinary when the mass of his work is 
resolved into its components, and it is found that the pyramid is 
built, not of great blocks, but of single gems, The list of his com- 
positions includes a certain number—a small one—of overtures and 
sonatas ; but an immense proportion of its numbers are musical 
sonnets, as it were—are pieces some two or three pages long. In the 
twenty books of Studies (Ops. 16, 45, 46, 47, 90, 125, and 138) 
there are over a hundred and seventy ; in the two sets of Preludes 
(Ops. 81 and 119) there are comprised some fifty or sixty more; 





the Traumbilder, the Nuits Blanches, the Promenades d'un Solitaire, 
the Im Walde series, to go no further, are similarly constituted ; 
so that his essays are to be reckoned literally by scores. Each of 
them is the embodiment of at least one musical idea, each the set- 
ting of at least one jewel of melody; each is organic and self- 
sufficing by virtue of its inspiration, is instinct with peculiar life, 
and absolutely independent of its companions. And what is as 
much, or more, to the purpose, in all of them the poet is balanced 
by the artist, the invention by the writing, the matter by the 
form. The ideas are not more abundant than the expression is 
masterly ; so that each piece, in a word, is a true work of art, com- 
plete and individual in subject and treatment alike. The whole 
thing has been described as a resultant of Bach in combination 
with the romantic movement ; and the description is by no means 
unhappy. The ideas are excellently personal and romantic; the 
treatment, for all its seeming simplicity and unpretentiousness, is 
severely scientific. But M. Heller has “the imagination of his 
material ;” his command of the resources of his instrument is not 
less complete than his sense of its limitations and its capacities is 
just and exact ; he is too sincere a poet to exaggerate his message, 
and too good an artist to exceed his function ; and his innumerable 
works, while exemplars of a certain type of sentiment, are also 
models of a certain ideal of style. 

Less obviously emotional than Mendelssohn’s, less morbid and 
less mannered than Chopin’s, his melodic inventions have an 
elegance, a sweetness, a vitality all their own. And what an in- 
finite variety of rhythm is theirs, and what a brilliant changeful- 
ness of mood! how light and charming their humour, how gay 
their wit, their passion how poignant and sincere! There is no 
more pleasant experience in music than to take the twenty books 
of Studies (which Mr Lindsay Sloper has edited but now for 
Mr Ashdown, and rearranged in order of difficulty), and read, or 
hear, them through from beginning to end. They remind one now 
of Musset’s sonnets and now of Heine’s songs; they are true 
musical epigrams (in the good sense of the word), and the 
charm of them is inevitable and inexhaustible. They are studies, 
indeed ; but, as the composer has noted, they are studies not 
in technique, but in expression; and the range of fancy and 
emotion which they cover is great enough to make them—of their 
kind and degree—unique in art, It is the same with the Nutts 
Blanches and the Im Walde lyrics, and many an exquisite fantasy 
besides, They are signed “ Stephen Heller,” and that is enough. 
— Saturday Review,” July 11th, 18865. 
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